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No matter what you end up carrying, the first thing you should pick up is the phone. Call 1-800-33- HONDA, 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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HE PEOPLE V. O.J. SIMPSON HAS 

proved to be a trial by ordeal for 

almost everyone, including re- 

porters. At the center of TIME’s 
trial-coverage team are Elaine Lafferty, 
who has covered the case since the day 
after the murders, and Jim Willwerth, 
who started reporting when the trial be- 
gan in January. Both have been con- 
sumed by the case as it unfolds in the 
courtroom as well as in the world out- 
side. Senior editor Lee Aitken, who su- 
pervises TIME’s O.J. coverage, compares 
the assignment to an overseas posting: 
“Jim and Elaine have immersed them- 
selves so totally in the language, customs 
and history of the trial that I’m afraid 


they're going to suffer culture shock | 


when the case ends.” 

Maybe so, but Willwerth points out 
some of the rewards. “Virtually every se- 
rious issue confronting American culture 
is being debated—or manipulated—in 
this case,” he says. “The justice system, 
racial conflicts, domestic abuse, vio- 
lence—they are all here.” 

Whereas Willwerth, a 28-year TIME 
veteran, has covered many of those is- 
sues for us for years, Lafferty is one of 
our newer correspondents, having come 
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aboard last January. She has given her 
home phone number to virtually every- 
one involved in the case—and, to her 
mixed gratification and dismay, many 





CULTURE SHOCK: Lafferty and Willwerth 
have been consumed with the 0.J. case 


sources use it at almost any hour of the 
day or night. “Catching them at less har- 
ried moments means being around ear- 
ly and being around late,” she says. 

The daughter of a jazz musician, the 
New Jersey-born Lafferty originally 
sought a more placid career than her fa- 
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ther’s by attending Southwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, where Simpson 
trial prosecutor Marcia Clark had grad- 
uated 16 years before. “I knew after a 
year or so that lawyering was not for me, 
and I dropped out,” she explains. “Clark 
hung in.” After working as an assistant 
press secretary for a New York state 
senator and then as a newspaper and 
free-lance journalist, she started with 
TIME as a Los Angeles stringer in 1988. 
Pre-O.]., she contributed to eight cover 
stories and helped report on such 
events as the 1994 Los Angeles earth- 
quake and the devastating brush fires of 
two years ago. 

O.J. coverage, she says, is a “multi- 
disciplinary challenge.” A Simpson tri- 
al reporter needs to be “a lawyer, a 
sleuth, a Hollywood entertainment 
specialist, an expert in race relations, a 
sociologist and a political strategist.” 
That's why we're glad to rely on a cou- 
ple of correspondents with a multitude 
of gifts. 
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IT'S BEEN ALL OVER THE NEWS. FINDINGS ON FOLIC ACID 
STUDIES WERE ANNOUNCED RECENTLY AT A MEDICAL CONFERENCE IN 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE SUGGESTING THAT ADEQUATE INTAKE OF FOLIC 
ACID MAY SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER ELEVATED HOMOCYSTEINE LEVELS, 
ONE OF THE RISK FACTORS FOR HEART ATTACKS AND STROKES IN MEN. 

OnE-A-DAY MEN’S FORMULA CONTAINS 100% OF THE 
U.S. RDA oF FoLic Acip. 
WHY NOT START TAKING YOUR ONE-A-DAY TODAY? 


ONEA DAY. 
WE’VE GOT THE ONE FOR YOUR 


This statement has not been evaluated by the Food and Drug Administration 
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Windows 95 (as represented by these happy squares of color) is incredibly 
simple. But it is also incredibly substantial, with features and abilities far 
beyond what you're used to. Since we’re using orange type here, we'll start by 


talking about some of its orangeish qualities. Things like 
potential. For instance, thanks to the new 32-bit archi- 
tecture, you can squeeze more speed and capacity out of 
your computer. “The 32-bit what?” you may be saying. In 
conversational English, it simply means that Windows 95 
can handle much more data at a time than your old 16-bit 
Windows. You can run many 32-bit applications at once. 
Print while you play a game. Stuff like that. Plus, as an 
added bonus, DOS is no longer the bogeyman in the 
basement of Windows. Yet you can still run your favorite 
DOS applications whenever you like. 

From the serene world of blue, Windows 95 brings 
you a calming quality called “ease of use.” Take installa- 
tion, for instance—disarmingly easy. And that Start but- 
ton you see up in the corner of this ad? It accesses the 
power of Windows 95 and starts up any application. 
There’s also a taskbar at the bottom, the top or the side 
(your choice) of the screen that tells you what programs 
are open and allows you to instantly return to them. 
With new 32-bit programs like Microsoft Office for 
Windows 95, you'll go from calling your files things like 
VANYTYLK.doc, to naming them Virtually Anything You 


Like. Many new multimedia CD-ROMs will automatically play when you put 
them in the drive. Connecting back to your office network from a laptop is much 
simpler. To delete something, just drag it to the recycle bin. Easy, easy, easy. 











This part of the ad is green because it talks about all the ways Windows 95 will 
allow both you and your computer to grow. Plug in any new peripheral like a 
printer, CD-ROM drive, scanner, modem or whatever, that carries the “designed 
for Windows 95” logo, and your computer will automati- 
cally: a) know it's there and b) know how to use it. This 
is called Plug and Play. You can also start exploring the 
vast cyber-wonderland of the Internet by connecting to 
The Microsoft Network. You'll discover a universal in-box 
on your desktop that integrates the tasks of sending 
and receiving faxes, e-mail, and communicating with 
other people. And you'll get the most out of all those 
cool new multimedia CD-ROMs and spectacular new 
games designed to give you smoother video and faster 
play with Windows 95. 

To find out more fun stuff, visit Windows 95 on-line 
now at http://www.windows.microsoft.com, or in stores 
beginning August 24. A yellow section is just too hard 
to read. 
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have been waiting for an eternity for 
someone to blow out of the water the 
crackpot contradictions of Republican 
anticulturalists [Cover Story, Aug. 7]. I 
wish more of us could slam with such 
verity and elegance. 
Sydney Barton 
Chicago 


ROBERT HUGHES’ ATTACK ON CRITICS OF 
the NEA and NEH has an all too familiar 
ring. In its partisanship and preference 
for diatribe over argument, it resembles 
much of what today passes for scholar- 
ship and sometimes art. While a case can 





The Assault on Culture 

6¢ Killing cultural funding 

will leave future generations 

with an educational, aesthetic and 

spiritual deficit far greater than the 
nancial one we currently face. 99 


Lydia S. Clary 
Bethesda, Maryland 


be made for preserving the endowments, 
Hughes’ shallow, sneering polemic does 
it little justice. Indeed, the persistently 
ad hominem character of his essay only 
fortifies the impression of an intellectual 
culture too coarsened to be much worth 
supporting. Much more than the future of 
two federal agencies is at stake. 
Stephen H. Balch, President 
National Association of Scholars 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ROBERT HUGHES’ COVER STORY WAS JUST 
what we all needed to hear. Hughes is 
one of our most gifted polemicists. This 
is the kind of message the NEA, in 












its attempts to point up the “usefulness” 
of art, has so miserably failed to get 
across to the American public. I think 
most of us who work in the arts feel the 
ground slipping from under our feet day 
in and day out. As I write this, I’m look- 
ing across the street at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Is it really too much of a 
stretch to imagine it 20 years from now 
being rented out for fancy dog shows and 
cattle auctions? 
Brian Kellow, Managing Editor 
Opera News 
New York City 


GOVERNMENT FUNDING OF THE ARTS 

breeds amateurism and fakery. It gives 

center stage to those whose only real tal- 

ent is for moving in cliques and knowing 
how to get government grants. 

Edward Stone 

Brookline, Massachusetts 


SUPPORT FOR OUR CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
tions is an investment in our communi- 
ties, Eliminating those organizations will 
deny millions of Americans access to the 
finest that art and the humanities have to 
offer. This is ultimately a debate about 
the ability of Americans to have access to 
their culture. Your cover story reinforces 
the belief held by millions of Americans 
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that as a nation we must make the invest- 

ment to bring the best art to the greatest 
number of people. 

Roche Schulfer, Chair 

American Arts Alliance 

Washington 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COVER STORY BY 
Robert Hughes. Nothing more clearly 
illustrates the incestuous relationship 
between the self-styled cultural élite and 





their claque in the popular press or bet- 


ter epitomizes how out of touch with 
normal Americans you people are. 
“What would Tocqueville have thought 
of today’s assaults on the fabric of Amer- 
ica’s public culture?” you ask. Well, he 
would first have spent no little time 
scratching his head over the “culture” so 
described, and then he would probably 
agree that if this is “culture,” then Amer- 
ica is better off without it. 
Tioméid M. of Angle 
Richardson, Texas 


Embattled Crucifix 


An unusually large number of readers—more than 1,330, one 
of the highest totals of the year—wrote to express a range of 
spirited opinions about Robert Hughes’ cover story “Pulling 
the Fuse on Culture.” Of those, nearly 200 concentrated their 
vehemence on our reproduction of Andres Serrano’s photo- 
graph Piss Christ, which has been a focal point of the contro- 
versy over the National Endowment for the Arts. “The image of 
Jesus Christ, crucified, submerged in a container of the puta- 
tive artist's urine says it all,” commented Thomas Herring II! of Mission Viejo, 
California. “No politician will defend the need to extract funds from taxpayers to 
support this kind of art.”” Wrote Terence Voltz of New York City: “I would gladly 
give up Piss Christ to retain Sesame Street.” Regan S. Cornish of Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania, felt that Serrano’s treatment of the crucifix “contributes nothing 
to culture.” Indeed, only a handful defended the work. Ren Jones of Sacramen- 
to, California, found it “luminous” and “profound” and argued, “At least [Serra- 
no] didn’t waste grant money, but used the materials at hand.” 








Choose how it looks, from three celebrity designs. 
Choose your billing date. Choose from low APR, 
or money back on purchases or on interest. 
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“PULLING THE FUSE ON CULTURE” IS A 
brilliant case for continued funding of 
the arts agencies—and more funding, not 
less. It passionately spells out the incred- 
ible shortsightedness and downright stu- 
pidity of those who oppose them. 
Jonathan Bolt 
New York City 


WHEN YOU KILL THE ARTS, YOU KILL THE 
soul of the nation. 
Leticia Saint-Germain 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


ONCE AGAIN TIME HAS FAILED TO PRESENT 
anything approaching an objective view 
of the proceedings in our nation’s capital. 
Robert Hughes’ rantings about the Re- 
publican assault on the “arts” is more lib- 
eral drivel. To equate the pseudo art 
funded by the National Endowment for 
the Arts with Thomas Jefferson’s library 
or the Lincoln Memorial shows clearly 
the inability of the left to discriminate 
between junk and true greatness. 
Doug Klassen 
Tempe, Arizona 
AOL: Ferd94 


I RECOMMEND THAT THE CAPITOL AND 
all congressional offices be stripped of 
every piece of art and all members of 
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Announcing new Microsoft® Office for Windows” 95. 
Software that doesn’t hold you back. Software that presents fewer obstacles. 


Five integrated applications, one entirely new approach to the way they work. 
It's not merely an “upgrade” It's not just about new features and new buttons. 
It’s about easier, more intuitive access to capabilities old and new. 

Software that speaks your language, that answers your questions, 


Now you have a suite of productivity programs designed to take advantage of Windows 95. 
Programs that let you focus on your work, not on your software. 
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Congress be prohibited from attending 

events at the Kennedy Center, National 
Theater and Ford’s Theater. 

J. Frank Shroyer 

Fort Worth, Texas 


1 FIND THE ARTICLE BY HUGHES SELF- 
serving and self-aggrandizing. America 
is filled with special interests, including 
my own. When laws are enacted by the 
majority, should the minority whine? 
While I do not feel strongly about ending 
funding for the arts, I violently oppose 
spending dollars on cultural programs 
that are controversial. What is art to 
some is pure trash to others. If am com- 
pelled to contribute, it will not be at the 
expense of my value system. 
Scott Petersen 
Olathe, Kansas 


To Prison for a Lifetime 


ATROCITIES WILL BE SELF-PERPETUATING 
unless someone breaks the cycle. To exe- 
cute Susan Smith [Crime, Aug. 7], con- 
sidering her age and her family back- 
ground, would have perpetuated the 
crime she committed. The jury chose a 
path that offers hope for a break in the 
abuse-and-atrocity cycle. In years to 
come, Smith’s sharing of the distorted 
emotions that caused her to commit such 
an atrocity may prevent another from 
occurring. That is Smith’s destiny, that is 
her challenge, and that is her salvation. 
Martin Kopacz 
Houston 


WHAT IS THE POINT OF HAVING THE DEATH 
penalty if it is never used in brutal cases 
like Smith’s? Her two defenseless, inno- 
cent, loving children died at the hand of 
their manipulative mother. Not only did 
Smith lie to Union, South Carolina, the 
black community and the world, but she 
is also alive. If all those who suffered sex- 
ual molestation reacted the way Smith 
did, we would have an epidemic of infant 
murders on our hands. 

Andre Duguay 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


NOW THAT THE SMITH TRIAL IS OVER, I 
can’t help wondering what the sentence 
would have been if Smith's original accu- 
sations had been true and a black man 
had been caught, tried and convicted of 
the crime. 
Marjorie Clausen 
Santa Barbara, California 


Of Mice and Fat 


IT WOULD BE A SHAME IF THE PUBLICITY 
surrounding the so-called fat substance 
[ScrENCE, Aug. 7], an obesity-reducing 


hormone, fooled your readers into aban- 
doning a prudent diet. Obesity is a life- 
threatening condition that has become 
prevalent in our country. Recently the 
National Center for Health Statistics 
reported that 34% of Americans exceed 
their ideal body weight by more than 
20%. A quick-fix cure for obesity is a 
nice thought, but prevention of this 
problem is much wiser. 

Alex Hershaft 


Bethesda, Maryland 


SOMEONE IS GOING TO HAVE TO DO A 
better job than TiME did of explaining 
how this “fat-mice substance” is “weight- 
loss Nirvana.” As I understand it, after 
being given this new wonder drug, the 
mice ate less, exercised more and lost 
weight. This is not Nirvana. Had the 
mice eaten more, exercised less and lost 
weight, then we would have a reason to 
get off the couch and cheer. 
H. Mitchell Schuman 
New York City 


War of the Worlds 


THE BOMBINGS WERE NOT JUST THE END 
of a merciless clash of cultures [V-J Day, 
Aug., 7]. They were also the beginning 
of a human crisis called the nuclear 
age, beyond the differences in cultures 


and nationalities. 
Hisashi Yukimoto 
Yokosuka, Japan 


IF THE A-BOMB HAD NOT BEEN DROPPED, 
it is quite possible many of the people 
crying out against it would never have 
been born. The invasion of Japan would 
have cost an untold number of lives on 
both sides. Many of those who died could 
have been the parents of those now ask- 
ing that the U.S. apologize for dropping 


the A-bomb. 
Edgar S. Spizel 
La Jolla, California 


ON SEPT. 27, 1945, AS AN 18-YEAR-OLD 
member of the 98th Division, I was 
among many who made a beach landing 
close to the city of Wakayama, Japan. 
From there we were transported by rail 
to Osaka, where I began a year of Occu- 
pation duty. The propriety of the use of 
the atom bomb to bring about the sur- 
render of the Japanese will be debated 
endlessly. But one thing is clear: we 
encountered no resistance as occupiers 
because the Japanese, a people of great 
discipline and national pride, responded 
to the dictates of their Emperor. Had the 
Emperor asked the Japanese people to 
resist to the death the invasion of their 
homeland, they would have done so. And 
countless numbers on both sides would 
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have died. Perhaps I am alive today 
because the use of the atom bomb 
brought the war to a speedy conclusion. 
Conrad G. Follansbee Jr. 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 


THE ARGUMENT OVER WHETHER USE OF 
the atom bombs, as opposed to a full- 
scale invasion of Japan, actually saved 
Japanese lives is completely irrelevant. 
After 3% years of war, President Tru- 
man’s duty as Commander in Chief was 
very clear: to end the war quickly and 
save as many lives as possible. 
Thomas E. Tell Jr. 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Via America Online 


IN THE MIDST OF MEDIA OVERKILL ON 
the Bomb, your articles stand out as 
models of evenhandedness. Congrat- 
ulations on covering both sides of an 


awful event. 
John Safranski 
Livonia, Michigan 
AOL: JohnS50718 


WHILE THE INNOCENT PEOPLE WHO PER- 
ished in Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
my heartfelt sympathy, I cannot help 
wondering how different history would 
be if President Truman had decided not 
to drop the Bomb. The hundreds of thou- 
sands who would then have died could 
have been Indonesians, Koreans or oth- 
er Asians killed in a Japanese invasion. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki remind us how 
innocent people become casualties of 
war—a war they may not want to sup- 
port. At least the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki helped prevent what could 
have been the obliteration of humans on 
an even larger scale. 
Chandra Dewi Kumia 
Jakarta, Indonesia 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601. Our 
E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Correspondence should 
include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. TIME is 
available both on America Online and on ‘Time Warner's 
Internet home page, Pathfinder: http//pathfinder.com. 
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YOUR MIND Nobody thinks like you, so nobody smokes like you. 


And no one can quit like you, either. That's why the NICOTROL Patch 
comes with a new personalized quitting plan. Called Pathways to 
Change; it profiles your needs and attitudes about smoking, then it 
compares them with the experiences of thousands of others who've 
quit. You get a detailed plan built for your unique stresses and tempta- 
tions. Because it's designed to fit you, it may improve your chances 
of quitting, to help you become smoke-free. NICOTROL and the 
Pathways to Change™ program of self-help materials are to be used as 
part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, so ask 
your doctor if NICOTROL is right for you. Or call 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 


To quit smoking for good, you both have to quit. 








YOUR BODY Even if your mind wants to quit, your body still wants 


the nicotine it used to get from cigarettes. So if you're ready to quit 
smoking, ask your doctor if the NICOTROL Patch is right for you. It 
releases small amounts of nicotine through your skin to help relieve 
your body's craving, which can be so nerve-wracking and distracting. 
And because NICOTROL comes in different strengths, you can reduce 
your need for nicotine gradually, at a rate set by your doctor. You 
won't be going “cold turkey,” so it may be easier for your mind to 
focus on the work it has to do. The NICOTROL Patch is available by 
prescription only, so ask your doctor. See below and also turn page 
for important information about NICOTROL 





Ask your doctor about Nicotrol or cal! 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 


¢The NICOTROL Patch is indicated as an aid 
to smoking cessation for the relief of nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms. 

*NICOTROL and Pathways to Change” 
should be used as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation program 
recommended by your doctor. 

You should not smoke or use other nicotine 


containing products while under treatment 
with NICOTROL. 

¢ Because this product, like cigarettes, con- 
tains nicotine, you should discuss with your 
doctor other ways to quit smoking if you are 
pregnant or nursing (nicotine in any form 
can harm your baby) or if you have cardio- 
vascular disease 

* If you are taking any prescription medica- 


tions or are under a doctor's care for any 
condition, you should first discuss with your 
doctor the potential risks of using this product. 
¢ There may be other risks associated with 
the use of this product. 

¢ Do not use this product for more than five 
continuous months 

¢You should ask your doctor if NICOTROL is 
right for you. ©McNeil-PPC, Inc. "95 
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PATIENT INSTRUCTIONS 


Nicotrol® (Nicotine Transdermal System) 
IMPORTANT 
OUR DOCTOR HAS PRESCRIBED THIS DRUG FOR YOUR USE ONLY. DO NOT LET 
ANYONE ELSE USE 
KEEP THIS MEDICINE OUT OF THE REACH OF CHILDREN AND PETS 
Nicotine con be very toxic and harmful. Smal! amounts of nicotine can couse serious 
liness in children. Even used Nicotol Patches contain enough nicotine to poison intonts 
children, and pets. Be sure to thtow away Nicotro! Patches out of the reach of children 
and pets. If a child puts on a Nicotol Patch or plays with a Nicotrol Patch that is out of 
the sealed pouch fake if cwoy trom the child ond contact a poison contro! center |cail 
an operator it necessary} or contact a doctor immediately 
Women: Nicotine in any form may cause harm to your unborn baby if you use nicotine 
while you are pregnant. Do not use Nicotrol Patches if you are pregnant or nursing unless 
advised by your doctor. Be careful not o become pregnant while using Nicotrol Patches 
# you think you might be pregnont, stop smoking. Don’t use N cotrol Patches until you 
have talked to your doctor 
This page will provide you with general information about nicotine and specific infor 
mation about Nicotro! treatment. | is important that you read it carefully and completely 
before you stort using Nicotrol Patches. Because all es have side effects, be sure 
read the PRECAUTIONS section before using Nicotro! Patches. Since this page is only 
c@ summary of information, be sure to ask your doctor if you have any questions or wont 
tO Know more 
INTRODUCTION 
IT IS WAPORTANT THAT YOU ARE FIRMLY COMMITTED TO GIVING UP SMOKING 
Nicotrol is a skin patch containing nicotine designed 10 help you quit smoking cigoreties 
When you weer a Nicotrol Patch, it releases nicotine through the skin. The nicotine on 
your skin will still be entering your bloodstream for several hours offer you take the patch off 
it is te nicotine in cigoreties that causes addiction to smoking. Nicotrol treatment 
replaces some ot the nicotine you crave while you are stopping smoking. Nicotro! treat 
ment will also help relieve other symptoms that may occur when you slop smoking, such 
95 irritability, frustration or anger, onxiety, difficulty in concentration, and restlessness. 
There cre thtee doses of Nicotrol Patches. You will begin treatment with the starting d 
of Nicotrol Patches. Alter about 12 weeks your doctor will give you smaller patches 
every 2-4 weeks, The smaller patches give you less nicotine. In time, you will be 
completely off nicotine 
INFORMATION ABOUT NICOTROL PATCHES 
How the Nicotrol Patch Works 
Nicotro! Patches contain nicotine. When 
you put a Nicotrol Patch on your skin Le 
nicotine posses from the patch through the 
skin ond into your blood. A Nicotrol Patch 
is applied when you arise each day. It is 
worn during your waking hours. The patch 
is removed at bedtime, thus allowing for co patchtree period while you sleep. Two pro- 
gressively smoller patches allow for complete withdrawal from nicotine over the treatment 
period 
How to Apply Nicotrol Patches 
Step 1 Upon arising, put o Nicotro! Patch on a nomhairy, clean, dry area of the upper 
ft of your orm or on the hip. Do not put the Nicotrol Patch on skin that is very oily 
med, broken out, cut, or imtoted in any woy 

~~ 2 Do not remove the Nicotrol Patch from its secled protective pouch until you ore 
reody to use it, Nicotrol Potches will lose strength if you store them out of the pouch 
Using scissors, cut along the dotted line to open the pouch. Save the pouch, because 
you will use it when throwing away the Nicotrol Patch at bedtime (see Step 6 
Step 3 A clear protective release liner covers the sticky side of the Nicotrol Patch — the 
side that will be put on your skin. The liner has o partial cut in it to help you remove it 
from the patch, With the sticky side facing you, pull the liner away from the Nicolo! 
Patch. Try not to touch the adhesive surface with your hands 
Step 4 Immediately apply the sticky side of the Nicotrol Patch to your skin. Press the 
Nicotrol Peich on your skin with the palm of your hand for about 10 seconds. Moke sure 
it sticks well to your skin, especially cround the edges 
Step 5 Wash your hands when you have finished opply ng the Nicotrol Patch. Nicotine 
on your hands could get into your eyes and nose and could cause stinging, redness, or 
other problems 
Step 6 Remove the patch before you go to bed, thus allowing for o potchtree period 
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during sleep. Fold the used patch in half with the sticky side together. Place it in its pouch 
[kept trom the morning application] or ploce it in c piece of aluminum foil. Throw it in the 
trash away from children and pets 

Step 7 Choose c different ploce on your skin to apply o new Nicotrol Patch the next 
doy and repeot Steps 1-5. Do not leave the Nicotro! Patch on the skin for more than 24 
hours because it may irritate your skin, It also begins to lose strength by 24 hours 
When to Apply and Remove the Nicotrol Patch 

You should put on your Nicotrol Patch each day at about the same time alter you arise 
so that you don't forget. The patch should be removed at bedtime to provide o patch 
free period, unless advised otherwise by your doctor. 

If Your Nicotrol Patch Gets Wet 

The Nicotrol Patch adheres very firmly to the skin. You may keep it on while exercising 
using a hot tub, bathing, or toking o shower 

If Your Nicotrol Patch Comes Off 

# your Nicotrol Patch falls off, put on a new one on o different skin area that is clean 
and dry. Remove the new patch, as usual, at bedtime 

Disposing of Nicotrol Patches 

Fold the used patch in half with the sticky side together. Save the pouch when you op 
the patch. Place the folded patch inside the old pouch or in a piece of aluminum f 
Throw it away where it is the reach of children and pets 

Storage Instructions 

Keep each Nicotro! Patch in its protective pouch until you ore ready to use it becouse the 
patch will lose nicotine into the air if it's outside the pouch. Do not store Nicotro! Patches 
above 86° F [30° C} because they are sensitive to heat. Remember, the inside of your 
cor can reach temperatures much higher than this in the summer. 

PRECAUTIONS 

What to Ask Your Doctor 

Ask your doctor cbout possible problems with Nicotrol Patches. Be sure to tell your doctor 
if you have had ony of the following 





























0 recent heot offock (myocarcia! infarction very high blood pressure 
“megulor heart beot lamhythmia) stomach 
Severe OF wi ng heart pain [angina VECCIVE 

olergies to betes requiring insulin 
foshes from adhesive lope or bandoges kidney ot liver disease 





If You Are Taking Medicines 

Nicotrol Patch use, together with stopping smoking, may change how other drugs you 
use work. It is important to tell your doctor about all the medicines you are loking 
What to Watch for (Adverse Effects) 

You should not smoke while using a Nicotrol Patch. It is possible to get foo much nicotine 
lan overdose], especially if you use a Nicotrol Patch ond smoke at the same time, Signs 
of an overdose include bad headaches, dizziness, upset stomach, drooling, vomiting 
diarrhea, cold sweat, blurred vision, difficulty with heoring, mento! contusion, and 
weakness. An overdose might couse you to faint 

If Your Skin Reacts to the Nicotrol Patch 

When you first put on @ Nicotrol Patch, mild itching, burning, or tingling is normal 
ond should go away within an hour, After you remove a Nicotrol Patch, the skin under 
the poich might be somewhat red. Your skin should not stay red for more than a day. # 
you get o skin rosh otter using a Nicotro! Patch or if the skin under the patch becomes 
swollen or very red, call your doctor. Do not put on a new patch. You may be allergic 
to the Nicotrol Patch Or one of its Components 














ff you do become allergic to Nicotrol Patches, you could get sick from using cigarettes 
ot other nicotine-containing products 

What to Do When Problems Occur 
IF YOU HAVE ANY OF THE SYMPTOMS L 
PATCH AND CALL YOUR DOCTOR AT ONCE 

Issued May 1994 

Nicotro!* is o registered trademark of Phormacia AB 

Mengloctured by Cygnus Therapeutic Systems for Phormocia AB, Sweden 
Distributed by 

McNEIL CONSUMER PRODUCTS CO. 

DIVISION OF McINEIL-PPC, INC 

FORT WASHINGTON, PA 19034 USA 7624620 
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IF THE PAST HAS TAUGHT US ANYTHING, IT IS THE UNPREDICTABILITY OF THE FUTURE. 
So we follow a philosophy of money management based on long-term goals. At Putnam, we don't select trendy 
securities or make abrupt shifts in asset allocation. Instead, our concern is for disciplined decision-making 
based on thorough research. It's an approach that works for over 400 institutional clients and 4 million 
individual investors with over $90 billion in assets under our management. So while we always recommend 
you seek professional advice from a financial advisor, we also suggest you choose a money management 
firm that’s been looking to the future for over 50 years. 
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THE WEEK 


AUGUST 13-19 


Countermoves in the Gulf 
Heeding warnings from two 
high-level Iraqi defectors 
that Saddam Hussein has 
recently considered attack- 
ing Kuwait and Saudi Ara- 
bia, the U.S. sent ships 
carrying supplies and 
equipment to the Persian 
Gulf and ordered 1,400 


troops to Kuwait for military 


maneuvers. Pentagon offi- 
cials expressed concern 
about élite Iraqi forces con- 
ducting “unusual training 
activities” around Baghdad. 


New Whitewater Indictments 
Two Clinton associates in 
the Whitewater deal were 
indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Little Rock. James 
McDougal and his former 
wife Susan were named in a 
21-count indictment that in- 


cluded charges of fraud, con- 


spiracy and making false 
statements to obtain federal- 
ly backed loans. And there 
were 1] new charges against 
Arkansas Governor Jim Guy 
Tucker, who did legal work 
for the failed savings and 
loan owned by the Mc- 
Dougals. (Tucker was indict- 
ed in June on separate 
charges.) President Clinton 
and his wife were not 
charged—as an accompany- 
ing press release from inde- 
pendent counsel Kenneth 
Starr pointed out. 


Hurricane Bill Hits Wyoming 
Bringing golf clubs and hik- 
ing boots, the President and 
his family flew into Wyo- 
ming’s gorgeous Teton 
mountain range for a long- 
anticipated—and surely wel- 
come—vacation. The First 
Family has settled into a lav 
ishly rustic 8,000-sq.-ft. 
house that belongs to West 
Virginia Senator Jay Rocke- 
feller—one of only a handful 
of Clinton’s political soul- 
mates in this staunchly Re- 
publican state. 








THE JUDGE TRIED TO RELA 
AND PUT THE TRIAL BEHIND HIM. 


HEADACHE OF THE CENTURY: When Lance Ito’s wife got dragged into the O.] 
Simpson case, the judge looked this close to legal and emotional meltdown 





NONCANDIDATE CANDIDATE 
Colin Powell 


Coincidence? 
Amid all the coy 
indecision and 

sly denials, 

there appears 

to be a striking 
common bond 
among many of 
the nation’s as- 


Ross Perot 





Newt Gingrich Bill Bradley 





NEW BOOK To PUBLICIZE? 


yet-undeclared Yes Yes Yes Yes 
figs Pema: To Renew America, © My American Intensive Care, As yet untitled, 
CONGIOGS: published last Journey, due out published this due out next year 
month by Harper- next month from month by from Knopf 
Collins Random House HarperCollins 
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HRONICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


RANDY WEAVER 
1992 shoot-out with 
feds nets $3.1 million 
payday for widowed 
white separatist 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
& ICM 

Rival talent agencies 
hope to fill breach 
after diber-agent Mike 
Ovitz defects to Disney 


JAY LENO 

Chin up: Jay's Tonight 
Show tops Letterman 
—without Hugh Grant 


< 
« 
x 
« 
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MARK FUHRMAN 
More A/V fun for LAPD 
as 0). detective is 
Caught ripping blacks, 
Jews, women on tape 


ROBERT 

IGER 

ABC boss/rumored heir 
apparent at Disney is 
knocked down a rung 
by Ovitz hiring 
MOLLY IVINS 
Columnist prepares 
public apology after ri- “ 
val charges plagiarism ” sss 


Lethal High-profile mountain-climbing mishaps claimed nine lives last 


Peaks 


MOUNTAIN HEIGHT 


29,028 ft 
6,288 ft. 


LOCATION 
EVEREST Nepal/Tibet 


New 
Hampshire 


Alaska 


WASHINGTON 


20,320 ft. 
14,410 ft. 
28,250 ft. 


MCKINLEY 
RAINIER Washington 


K2 Pakistan 


DANGERS 


Extreme altitude, fluky weather 


High winds (record: over 230 m.p.h.), 
favorite of inexperienced climbers 


week, two on Mount Rainier, right, and seven on the world’s 
second-highest peak, K2. How do different mountains stack up? 


DEATH TOLL 


216 
116 


Severe cold (below —50°F) 
Favorite of inexperienced climbers 


Unpredictable weather, steep pitch 


Sources: American Alpine Club, Denali National Park, Mount Rainier National Park, Mount Washington State Park 
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The Family That Rules Together Doesn’t Always Stay Together 


Two weeks ago, two daughters of Saddam Hussein defected to Jordan along with their 
husbands, both members of the Iraqi ruling circle. Last week, Nelson Mandela's lawyer 
reportedly began divorce proceedings against Mandela’s wife Winnie. Clearly, governing 


countries is not a family-friendly occupation. 


Qatar: Two months ago, Sheikh 

Hamad Bin Khalifa Al Thani 

seized power from his father, the 

Emir of Qatar, while the older 

man was vacationing in Switzer- 

land. The former Emir, believed 

to be in the South of France, has vowed to 
return to power “whatever the costs.” 


Peru: Last month Susana Higuchi, estranged 
wife of President Alberto Fujimori, finally 
accepted his request for a di- 
vorce. A year earlier he had 
locked her behind palace doors 
after she repeatedly—and publi- 
cally—criticized his government. 
A law was specially passed bar- 
ring her—and any other family member— 
from opposing her husband in this year’s 
presidential election. 








Cusa: Last December, Fidel Castro’s 
daughter Alina Fernandez Revuelta de- 
fected to the U.S. on a fake Spanish pass- 
port (she gained weight and 

disguised herself with a wig 

and heavy makeup). An out- 

spoken critic of her father’s 

regime, she labeled Castro a 

“tyrant” and declared Cuban 

socialism a “dead-end street.” 


PAKISTAN: Murtaza Bhutto, brother of 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, is a long- 
time critic of his sister’s government. Re- 


ter 16 years in exile, he was 
thrown in jail on terrorism 


he recently announced that 
he is forming a rival party. 
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turning to Pakistan in 1993 af- 


charges. Currently out on bail, 
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Last Quarter for Bradley 

New Jersey Senator Bill 
Bradley—a former New York 
Knicks basketball star, 
Rhodes Scholar and all- 
around Democratic deep 
thinker—said he would not 
seek re-election in 1996. 
Calling the U.S. political sys- 
tem “broken,” the respected 
Bradley added that he had 
grown disillusioned after 
three Senate terms. “Neither 
political party speaks to peo- 
ple where they live their 
lives,” he declared. Although 
Bradley said he would not 
challenge Clinton in the 1996 
Democratic primaries, he did 
not rule out the possibility of 
running as an independent. 


Ruby Ridgers Win $3 Million 
The family of white sepa- 
ratist Randy Weaver was 
awarded a $3.1 million set- 
tlement by the Justice De- 
partment. Three years ago, 


| Weaver's wife and 14-year- 


old son were killed by U.S. 
agents in a bloody standoff 
at his Ruby Ridge cabin in 
northern Idaho. Weaver 
who is something of a hero 
to the militia movement— 
was accused of killing an 
agent in the shootout. 


“Sir, | Plead Not Guilty” 

With those words, Timothy 
McVeigh responded to 11 
charges in the Oklahoma 
City bombing. Each bears a 
possible death penalty. Fel- 
low defendant Terry Nichols 
also entered a not guilty plea. 


Unfriendly Fire for the U.S.A.F. 
What had been a slap on the 
wrist became something a lit- 
tle more forceful as the Air 
Force re-examined the acci- 
dental downing of two U.S. 
Army helicopters over north- 
ern Iraq. An earlier Air Force 
criminal inquiry brought 
charges against only one offi- 
cer, and he was acquitted on 
all counts. A new report by 
General Ronald Fogleman, 
the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
cites two generals for poor 
judgment and failure to up- 
hold Air Force standards; five 
airmen were barred from air- 
borne assignments for at least 








three years. Twenty-six peo- 
ple died in the 1994 “friendly 
fire” tragedy, including 15 
Americans. 


Back to Civilian Life 
Shannon Faulkner, who 
fought for more than two 
years to become the first fe- 
male “knob” at the Citadel, 
dropped out of the military 
college after missing all of 
the school’s “hell week” in- 
doctrination. Faulkner be- 
came ill following a drill in 
100° weather and spent most 
of the week in the campus 
infirmary. Her fellow cadets 
greeted the news of Faulkn- 
er's departure with cheers 
and jeers. 


Human Guinea Pigs 

A report released by the De- 
partment of Energy disclos- 
es that human radiation ex- 
periments conducted from 
the end of World War II 
into the 1970s were far more 
extensive than was previ- 
ously known. About 16,000 
people participated—often 
unwittingly—in the tests; 
many were from “vulnera- 
ble populations” that in- 
cluded prisoners, pregnant 
women, children, mentally 
retarded people and co- 
matose patients. 


Simpson Judge: “Recuse Me!” 
There was high drama again 
at the endless—and, in recent 
wecks, tedious—O.]. Simp- 
son murder trial. The possi- 
bility of a mistrial was raised 
when a visibly emotional 
Judge Lance Ito agreed with 
the prosecution that he 
might be unable to act im- 
partially if 11 hours of taped 
interviews with prosecution 
witness Detective Mark 
Fuhrman were introduced as 
evidence. The interviews al- 
legedly contain derogatory 
comments about Ito’s wife 
Captain Margaret York, who 
is the L.A.P.D.’s highest-rank- 
ing female officer. (More to 
the evidentiary point, Simp- 
son defense lawyers contend 
that the tapes contain pas- 
sages in which Fuhrman dis- 
cusses framing suspects, and 
30 instances of his using the 
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DISPATCHES 


By JEFFERY C. RUBIN, in Scarsdale, New York 


The Truth About Cheez-Whiz 


“LADIES! LADIES! YOU GOTTA BUY THIS. THIS IS THE GREATEST INVENTION,” 
Mariann Raftery says loudly, waving a plastic bag of prepared salad greens 
in the middle of the local A&P in Scarsdale, an affluent suburb just 15 miles 
north of New York City. Seven well-dressed Japanese women, pens poised 
over notebooks, nod politely, not entirely sure what to make of this latest 
piece of American ingenuity. “It’s so convenient,” Raftery explains. “And 
now they have cole slaw too.” But there are so many more mysteries to pon- 
der at the A&P. Michiko Takai wants to know: “Which are most popular for children— 
alfalfa sprouts or onion sprouts?” “Alfalfa,” Raftery replies after thinking it over. 
Meeting a need she discovered, Raftery is leading one of the supermarket tours she 
began eight years ago as an extension of her role as cooking teacher and unofficial den 
mother to the large Japanese expatriate community here. Having raised three children, 
Raftery, 37, has accumulated a practical knowledge of middle-American cuisine and 
cleaning products that she now cheerfully dispenses to her students, most of them 
housewives whose husbands commute to work in Manhattan. 
The produce section con- 
tinues to divulge its secrets. 
“Ladies! Americans are getting 
away from having one kind of 
lettuce in their salads,” Raftery 





declaims, pointing out the aru- 
gula and radicchio. “But I have 
to confess that if I give these 
fancy kinds to my kids, they say, 


” 


“Maaaa ..."” She segues into a 
recipe for fried zucchini sticks 
(“Really nice for company”). 

Most of Raftery’s students 
are eager simply to learn how F 
to use products that are com- ne ee ee 
pletely new to them, American staples like ersatz whipped cream, ready-made pie 
crusts or—that native classic—squeezable cheese. “They ask me, “What is this, and what 
do you do with it?’ or ‘How do you eat this?” Many adapt quickly; one former pupil 
now extols the virtues of Kraft macaroni and cheese as a quick and easy children’s 
breakfast. But at first the sheer abundance of an American supermarket can be over- 
whelming. Pausing before an array of 22 varieties of bread crumbs, Raftery soothes her 
bewildered charges: “Use any kind you want to. Just read the label to make sure there’s 
nothing artificial.” 

The women praise Raftery’s knowledge of both American and Japanese cuisine. 
“She tries to take into account Japanese taste,” Hitomi Yoshida says appreciatively. 
“Less sugar, more salt, and not so much turkey or lamb. Just pork and beef and 
seafood.” “Mariann widened my shopping choices,” says Takai, who, having dutifully 
taken one sample of each item Raftery has described, is visibly strained by the weight 
of her shopping basket. 

An auburn-haired woman finds her way blocked by the group. “I should be listen- 
ing to this,” she confides. “I’m from Germany.” She asks the ladies for advice on “a sweet 
soy sauce.” Pleased at be fal 
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Allergy sufferers: 





Ask your doctor for 
that unstuffs 
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an allergy medicine 
your nose. 


FLONASE relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well! 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. |t’s a nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn’t subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to placebo). 
These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug. FLONASE is not recommended for children under age 12. 


Effectiveness Of FLONASE depends on regular use. Symptoms may begin to improve within 
42 hours. Maximum nasal symptom relief may take several days. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


Please see important information on the following page. a 
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For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE (1-800-635-6627) Ext. 7 














Flonase™ BRIEF SUMMARY 

(fluticasone propionate) 

Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w meen 
BEFORE USE. 

For intranasal Use Onty. 


Pons dg beep cs Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
mation in Flonase ™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Flonase” Nasal Spray is contraindicated i patients with a hyper- 
Sensitivity to any of its ingrechents. 
WARNINGS: The replacement of a glucocorticoid with a topical glucocorticoid can 


glucocorticoids could 
Sere AIRE Onn eRe nee ee one OND 
Patients who are an immunasuppressant drugs are more susceptible to infections than 
individuals, Chickenpox 


inhitttory effects on short-term growth rate. The relationship between short-term changes 
in lower leg growth and long-term effects on growth is unclear at this time. Physicians 
should closely follow the growth of adolescents taking glucocorticoids, by any route, and 
sy thse anmnahon gata ca ical 


acrenal 
should be discontinued skraty consistent with accepted procedures tor d:scontineng oral 
Glucocorticoid therapy 

In clinical studies with fluticasone proponate administered intranasally, the development 
of localized infections of the nose and pharynx with Candida albicans has occurred only 
rarely. When such an infection develops, it may require treatment with appropriate local 
therapy and discontinuation of treatment with Flonase Nasal Spray. Patients using Flonase 
Nasal Spray over several months or longer should be examined periodically for evidence of 
Candide infection or other signs of adverse effects on the nasal mucosa. 

Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in patents with active or qui- 
escent tuberculous infections; untreated fungal, bacterial, or systemic viral infections; or 
ocular herpes simplex 

Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
‘experienced recent nasal septal vicers, nasal surgery, or nasal trauma should not use a 
nasal glucocorticoid until healing has occurred. 
pogrom ad al tarrenet eine algleesp hzdtenhemenbe i forpeal nani 

the following information and instructions, This information is intended to aid them in the 
‘safe and effective use of this medication. it is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 
intended effects. 

Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox of measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician wathout delay. 

Patients should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals as directed since its effec- 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: propionate demon- 
Strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m* as cal- 
culated on a surface area Dasis) for 78 weeks in the mouse oF inhalation of up to 57 meg/kg 
(336 meg’) for 104 weeks in the rat. 

Fluticasone propionate did not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic or eukaryotic cells i 


fest when 
Sudcutaneous routes. Furthermore. the compound did not delay erythrobiast division in 
Done marrow, 


Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


Pe ecco baw oge ben, bn in reproductive studies conducted in 
tne este aves 050 G2 Maes 
fers rowers psn weg was icant sed 
Teratogenic Effects: Studies in the 


Pregnancy: Prabianag Comapay tances 
mouse and rat at 45 and 100 mog/kg, respectively (135 and 590 mcg/m*, respectively, as 
Calculated on a surface area basis}, revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 
ticoid compounds, including embryonic growth retardation, omphatocele, cle't palate, and 
retarded cranial ossification. 

in the rabbit, fetal weight reduction and cleft palate were observed following subcuta- 


neous doses of 4 meg/kg (48 meg/m*), 
However, following oral administration of up to 300 meg’kg (3.6 ma/m”) of fluticasone 
propionate to the rabbit, there were no maternal nor increased incidence of external, 


(100 meg/kg, 590 meg/m*) or rabbits (300 meg/kg, 3.6 mg/m), 
There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Fluticasone pro- 


any ghucocorticoid appears lets spp head eraterrsdeareber Fat ona 
fant sensitive to thes effect of glucocorticoids should (see PRECAUTIONS). 
Serksnes tact: A eta edaier er eoeae eave G0 vaun ot eos tenton tame toon Fle: 
ed with Flonase Nasal Spray in US and non-US clinical trials. White the number of patients is 
too smail to permit separate analysis of efficacy and safety, the adverse reactions reported 
in this population were similar fo those reported by younger patients: 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in controlled US studies, 2.427 patients received treatment with 
intranasal fluticasone propionate. in general, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primanily associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes. and the adverse reac- 
tions were reported with approxmately the same frequency by patients treated wath the 
vehicle itself. The complaints did not usually interfere with treatment. Less than 2% of 
patients in clnical tals discontinued because of adverse events, this rate was srmvlar for 
vehicle and active 

a side effects were not reported during controfied clinical studies 
up to 6 months duration with Flonase’ Nasal Spray. If recommended doses are exceeded. 
however, or if individuals are particularly sensitive or if in conjunction with systemicatly 
administered glucocorticoids, symptoms of hypercorticism, e.g., Cushing's syndrome, could 
occur. 


The following incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controlled 
clinical trials in which 536 patients (57 girls and 108 boys aged 4 to 11 years. 137 female 
and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 mog 
‘once daily over 2 to 4 weeks and two controled clinical trials in which 246 patients (119 
female and 127 mate adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 
meq once daily over 6 months. 

Incidence Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Epstanis. nasal 
Durning (incidence 3% to 6%); blood in nasal mucus, pharyngitis, nasal writation (incdence 


1% to 3%). 

Neurological: Headache (incidence 1% to 3%). 
Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Sneezing, runny 
Nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis, nasal congestion, bronchitis. nasa! ulcer, nasal septum exco- 


OVERDOSAGE: There are no data available on the eftects of acute or chromic overdosage 
with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. Intranasal administration of 2 mg (10 times the recommended 
dose) of fluticasone propionate twice daily for 7 Gays to healthy human volunteers was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 16 mg have been studied in human volunteers with no 
acute toxic effects reported. Repeat oral doses up to 80 mg daily for 10 days in volunteers 
‘and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daily for 14 days in patients were well tolerated. Adverse 
reactions were of mild or moderate severity, and 
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word nigger—language he 
earlier testified he had not 
used in 10 years.) By week’s 
end, however, all sides 
agreed that Ito should con- 
tinue to preside over the 
case, and another judge 
ruled that Captain York 
could not be called to testify, 
removing a possible conflict 
for Ito, who must still rule on 
whether the tapes can be in- 
troduced as evidence. 


WORLD 


Peacemakers Perish 

Three senior American 
diplomats, together with a 
French peacekeeper, died in 
an accident on the way to 
Sarajevo for talks on the new 
U.S.-drafted peace plan for 
Bosnia. Robert Frasure, a top 
envoy to the five-nation con- 
tact group seeking Bosnian 
peace; Joseph Kruzel, deputy 
assistant secretary of de- 
fense; and National Security 
Council aide Nelson Drew 
were killed when their vehi- 
cle plunged off the road 
while trying to avoid an on- 
coming U.N. convoy. 


Cuny Said Killed by Chechens 
The family of American aid 
worker Frederick Cuny said 
he was executed by Chechen 
rebels on April 14 after Russ- 
ian intelligence agents spread 
rumors that he was an anti- 
Chechen spy. Cuny, who was 
awarded a MacArthur “ge- 
nius” grant last June, was on 
a humanitarian mission to 
develop an aid plan for 
Chechnya. Although a Russ- 
ian official said his govern- 
ment believed Cuny was still 
alive, U.S. diplomats in 
Moscow said they agreed 
with the family. 


Israeli Atrocities Alleged 

The public acknowledgment 
by a retired Israeli general 
that, as a captain, he helped 
massacre 49 Egyptian Pows 
during the 1956 war in the 
Sinai stirred other veterans to 
speak out about similar atroc- 
ities in the war of 1967. The 
unit allegedly involved in the 
1956 incident was command- 
ed by right-wing politician 
Rafael Eitan, who intends to 
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V Human breast milk not only 
protects infants from infections 
but also appears to fight cancer. 
Swedish researchers report that 
in test-tube experiments, human 
milk triggered destruction of up 
to 98% of malignant lung-tumor 
cells while sparing all normal 
cells. The killing agent is a com- 
mon milk protein called alpha-lactalbumin. 
Vv Researchers have identified a third gene 
that, in mutated form, apparently causes 
early onset of Alzheimer’s disease. The de- 
fective gene was isolated from families de- 
scended from a group of German-Russian 
immigrants, who have a high incidence of 
the disease. The gene helps make a protein 
that is closely related to one produced by 
another, previously identified Alzheimer’s 
gene. The discovery could speed develop- 
ment of a drug to block the disease. 


Sources—-GO0O: Proceedings of the National Academy of Scrences, Soence 
BAD. Assonated Press, Natwe 








V Herbicide levels in drinking 
water soar above federal stan- 
dards in much of the Midwest 
during the summer, according 
to a new study. An analysis of 
tap-water samples taken every 
few days from mid-May to July 
in nearly 30 Midwest commu- 
nities found that several areas 
had persistently high levels of atrazine and 
cyanazine, two common pesticides used on 
corn and sorghum fields. Both chemicals 
are suspected of being human carcinogens. 
v Yet another way the body sabotages 
efforts to pare off excess pounds has been 
discovered. A study of 12 healthy women 
showed that dieting lowers levels of 
tryptophan, an essential building block for 
serotonin, an appetite-regulating brain 
chemical. Researchers surmise that a drop 
in serotonin helps kick off the urge to eat. 


19TH AMENDMENT ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


1893: New Zealand 
1902: Australia 
1913: Norway 
1918: Britain 
1918: Canada 


1919: Germany 
1920: United States 
1930: South Africa 
1932: Brazil 

1944: France 


1953: Mexico 
1956: Egypt 
1963: Kenya 
1971: Switzerland 
1984: Yemen 


1945: Italy 
1945: Japan 
1947: Argentina 
1950: India 
1952: Greece 


Seventy-five years after women won the right to vote, they account for only 20.7% of all state legislators. Washington 
State has the highest proportion, 39.5%. Alabama has the lowest, 3.6%. 
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Recently, Automobile Magazine described 
the Mazda Millenia as “a great cruising car 
it a price that embarrasses Acura, Infiniti 
ind Lexus lt would at pear the pric e just 
became more humbling for our competitors 
Through September 4th, you can lease the 
Mazda Millenia luxury sedan with no down 
payment, no security deposit and no hidden 
fees. There’s no telling when you'll find an 
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run for Prime Minister in 
1996. At Egypt's request, the 
Israeli government ordered 
an investigation. 


Japan Apologizes 

Prime Minister Tomiichi 
Murayama, the first Japanese 
leader ever to do so, offered 
a “heartfelt apology” for 
Japan’s aggression during 
World War II. In a nationally 
televised speech, Murayama 
said, “Japan, following a 
mistaken national policy, 
advanced along the road to 
war ... and through its colo- 
nial rule and aggression 
caused tremendous damage | 
and suffering to the people of 
many countries, particularly 

to those of Asian nations.” 





Russian Rich Run Scared 
Frightened by the fatal poi- 
soning of influential banker 
Ivan Kivelidi earlier this 
month, Russia’s nouveaux 
riche businessmen held a 
protest in front of the former 
KGB headquarters in Moscow 
to protest the slayings of near- 
ly 50 of their contemporaries 
in the past year. Arriving in 
chauffeured armored limou- 
sines and surrounded by 
burly bodyguards, the busi- 
nessmen demanded a govern- 
ment crackdown on crime. 


BUSINESS 
New Prince for Magic Kingdom 
Disney startled everyone for 
the second time in two weeks, 
naming Hollywood's ultimate 
insider, Michael Ovitz, as its 
new president. Ovitz, who 
headed the Creative Artists 
Agency, is now in the unac- 
customed position of having 
a boss: Disney chairman 
Michael Eisner, who revealed 
two weeks ago that Disney 
would buy Capital Cities/aBc 
for $19 billion. 


SPORT 
No Surprise in the Tyson Fight 
Former heavyweight champ 
and ex-convict Mike Tyson 
made a successful return as 
Peter McNeeley’s corner 
called it quits after 1 min. 
29 sec. of the first round. 
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ALISON HARGREAVES SWAYZE IN 1959 


RECOVERING. MICHAEL STIPE, 35, singer; 


from a hernia operation. R.E.M.’s frontman | 


learned of his condition just before a recent 
concert in Prague by the surgery-prone 
band (the drummer had an aneurysm fixed 


in March). Well, everybody hurts some- - 


times: Stipe warbled through the Prague 


show anyway, then flew to Atlanta for the © 


procedure, 


DIED. ALISON HARGREAVES, 33, Scottish | 
mountaineer; on K2, in Pakistan. The first © 


woman to scale Everest without using oxy- 
gen, Hargreaves was hit by an avalanche on 
the world’s second-highest peak. 


da. Swayze found fame in 1949 “hopscotch- 
ing the world for headlines” on Camel 
News Caravan, a network-news prototype. 
The Kansan later attained pop icondom 
hawking Timex watches, the ones that 
would “take a licking and keep on ticking.” 





i 


30 YEARS AGO 








Happy Birthday, L.B.J. 





IN TIME 
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KOCH IN 1988 HOBBY IN 1945 


DIED. OVETA CULP HOBBY, 90, public ser- 
vant and newspaper executive; in Houston. 
No job was too big for the “Little Colonel,” 
who in 1941 rose from co-managing the 
Houston Post to commanding the Women’s 
Army Corps. She was appointed the nation’s 
first Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in 1953; her resignation two years 


' later prompted Treasury Secretary George 


Humphrey to gasp, “What? The best man in 
the Cabinet?” 


DIED. HOWARD KOCH, 93, screenwriter; in 
Woodstock, New York. A lawyer, Koch 


‘ wrote radio plays for Orson Welles’ Mer- 
: cury Theatre, notably 1938’s panic-provok- 
DIED. JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE, 89, news- ; 
caster turned pitchman; in Sarasota, Flori- © 


ing War of the Worlds broadcast. His fine 
craft illuminated film scripts for Casablan- 
ca (1942), Letter from an Unknown Woman 
(1948) and—notoriously—the Soviet-friend- 
ly Mission to Moscow in 1943, Though not a 
communist, Koch was blacklisted in the 
1950s. He outlived his vilifiers, enduring 
with grace and grit worthy of Bogart’s Rick. 


a 





After nearly two years in office—and amid growing clamor over 
Vietnam—a “greyer, graver” Lyndon Johnson celebrated his 57th 
birthday: “His presents were strictly for the Man Who Has 
Everything. Lady Bird’s offerings: a leather-bound chronicle 
of the L.B.J. Ranch since 1845 ... 


refuse bin decorated with photographs of Lady Bird’s various 


and a four-foot-high street- 


trips around the country to encourage roadside beautification 
... [Daughter] Luci Baines presented him with a white leather- 


man, Farm Bureau 
president, battling 
federal policies 


bound volume of poems that she has written since she was a child. Typical of Luci’s 


lyrics for Lyndon: ‘Admiration flows abundantly/ From this pen of mine/ For the 


man who’s giving all he’s got/ To try to save mankind.’”—Sept. 3, 1965 








—By Kathleen Adams, Nick Catoggio, Lina Lofaro, Jeffery C. Rubin, Anastasia Toufexis and Sidney Urquhart 
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THE O.J. TRIAL 


THE TALE(); 


Inflammatory statements by ex-cop Mark Fuhrman 
threaten to bring the Simpson case tumbling down 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 
MONG THE MANY MEMORABLE 
things the O.J. Simpson trial 
has wrought is a large and var- 
ied cast of characters with an 
overblown sense of their own 
importance. Starting with a 
few lawyers and moving on 
down through some of the dis- 
missed jurors to the Kato Kaelins and Faye 
Resnicks, members of this new American 
gothic have milked the mikes, signed book 
contracts and chatted on Larry King Live 
with abandon. But one person whose self- 
image may be right on target is former de- 
tective Mark Fuhrman. “I am the most im- 
portant witness in the trial of the century,” 
Fuhrman purportedly said during a tape 
recorded conversation with screenwriter 
Laura Hart McKinny. “If I go down, their 
case goes bye-bye.” 

Judging by the eruptions in and out of 
Judge Lance Ito’s courtroom last week, 
Fuhrman may have a point. While the weary 
jury continued to hear dry-as-fingerprint- 
dust technical evidence, out of their pres- 
ence a titanic battle was under way over 
what has come to be known as the Fuhrman 
tapes. Between April 1985 and July 1994, 
Fuhrman and McKinny, who was writing a 
movie script about policewomen, had a se- 
ries of tape-recorded conversations about 
police technique, Fuhrman-style. Though 
the tapes do not specifically offer evidence of 
Simpson’s innocence, they could have a 
shattering impact not only on the prosecu- 
tion’s case but on the already troubled 
L.A.P.D. as well 

According to partial transcripts and 
comments by the lawyers in court, Fuhr- 
man describes engaging in police miscon- 
duct of the most damning kind: beating 
suspects bloody, coercion and badgering 
minorities. Contrary to his sworn testimony 
last March that he had not used the word 
nigger in the past 10 years, Fuhrman’s blus- 


| am the most important witness [i Bur: 


tering talk on the tapes is laced with that 
word and contains other terms offensive to 


African Americans, Hispanics, women and 3 
Jews. In a portion of the transcripts ob- : 
tained by Time, for instance, he tells : 
Martha Lorrie Diaz, a friend of McKinny’s, 2 
that women cops are ineffectual “because - 


they don’t do anything. They don’t go out 
and initiate a contact with some 6-ft. 5-in. 


nigger that’s been in prison for seven years z 
pumping weights.” And in a twist almost 4 


unbelievable even in Simpsonland, he dis- 
cusses—using derogatory language—run- 
ins with Ito’s wife, police captain Margaret 


York, which suddenly raised the issue of + 


whether Ito should continue to preside 


over the trial. In the words of a key prose- * 


cution source who has listened to portions 


of the tapes and who is usually prone to un- & 


derstatement, “The tapes are a disaster.” 
The mood inside the district attor- 
ney’s office is one of desolation. At best, 
Fuhrman appears to have lied on the 
stand, undermining his credibility as a 
prosecution witness. Even prosecutor 
Marcia Clark was willing to stipulate, in 
return for keeping the tapes out of court, 
that he used the word nigger on three oc- 
casions in the past 10 years. And at worst, 
depending on what portions of the tapes, 
if any, Ito permits the jury to hear, 
Fuhrman has breathed life into the de- 
fense’s pet theory: that Simpson is an in- 
nocent victim of a racist police conspira- 
cy. Former Los Angeles district attorney 
Ira Reiner explains: “It is not that the 
tapes should influence the case by any ob- 
jective standard. The issue is subjective 
importance. They will overwhelm the 


jury. If those tapes come in—and they are 


as advertised—acquittal is a probability. A 
hung jury becomes a mere possibility.” 
The sheer explosiveness of the tapes— 
and the depth of the prosecution’s panic— 
was evident during a series of charged dis- 
THE TALKS BEGAN after Fuhrman met the 
screenwriter at Alice’s Restaurant in 1985 
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dearly, and | am wounded by criticism of 
her,” said Ito of his wife, upon learning that 
she makes a cameo in the Fuhrman tapes 
cussions with Ito about the tapes’ admissi- 
bility. With the information that York is 
one target of Fuhrman’s invective, Ito 
made an emotional acknowledgment that 
he could not remain impartial in the face 
of insults to his wife and would turn over 
those portions of the tapes to another 
judge. York, who as head of the L.a.P.D.’s 
internal-affairs department is now the 
highest-ranking female on the force, had 
sworn previously that she had no recollec- 
tion of any dealings with Fuhrman. In the 
first flush of these revelations, the prose- 
cution called for Ito to step down—then 
quickly reconsidered. Legal experts be- 
lieve they may have raised the recusal is- 
sue in a desperate attempt to force a mis- 
trial. On Friday, Judge John Reid ruled 
that York’s role in the case is irrelevant; 
Ito will rule early this week on whether 
the tapes themselves may be heard in 
open court. 

As one of the first officers on the Bun- 
dy crime scene last June and the finder of 
the bloody glove, Fuhrman has all along 
been a key—and an embattled—witness. 
While the defense sent its investigators 
across the country to turn over every rock 
they could find in a search for dirt on 
Fuhrman, the prosecution had long 
known that the cop, who has a record of 
instability and previous racial incidents, 


could weaken their case. In January, when 
a reporter asked a key prosecutor if 
Fuhrman was going to be a problem, the 
lawyer flashed an expression of pain, then 
smiled and said, “No comment.” And 
Joseph Britton, an African American who 
was suing the city for use of excessive 
force by Fuhrman and other officers 
during an arrest following a 1987 robbery, 
received $100,000 from the city of Los 
Angeles to settle his case soon after it went 
to trial. According to Britton’s lawyer 
Robert Deutsch, the city was eager to set- 
tle when it learned that the case, which 
could potentially have included an exam- 
ination of Fuhrman’s personnel records, 
was scheduled for trial during the Simp- 
son proceedings in which Judge Ito had 
ruled those same records inadmissible. 
“There was clearly concern that the O.J. 
defense team might learn things from our 
trial that they couldn’t get to otherwise,” 
says Deutsch. 

In spite of such problems, the prose- 
cutors decided it would look suspicious to 
the jury if such a central witness did not tes- 
tify, and that Fuhrman would be an articu- 
late presence on the stand. Until the tapes 
were discovered, that gamble seemed to 
have paid off: Fuhrman appeared to have 
sustained little damage during his March 
cross-examination by F. Lee Bailey 





Although defense attorneys spent much 
of last week crowing about the tapes, how 
they obtained them is another tale alto- 
gether. McKinny, who along with her hus- 
band Daniel teaches at the North Carolina 
School of the Arts, insisted to PrimeTime 
Live last week that she has no idea how the 
defense found its way to her, and her 
lawyer concurs. As F. Lee Bailey tells it, he 
learned of the tapes last month through a 
call from a lawyer who gave him McKinny’s 
first name and telephone number; defense 
investigator Patrick McKenna took it from 
there. McKenna says he dialed and left a 
message; McKinny called him about 15 
minutes later. “I took a deep breath and 
said to her, ‘I work for O.J. Simpson, and I 
really believe in my heart of hearts that he 
is innocent,” McKenna recalls. ““Please 
don’t hang up on me. | understand that 
you have some tapes, and | am begging 
you to let me hear them.’ She said she 
would have to call her lawyer. I gave her all 
my phone numbers, my home, my office, 
my cellular, my dog’s phone number. And 
her lawyer called me about a half-hour lat- 
er.” McKenna says McKinny did not want 
to come forward with the tapes, but they 
continued to negotiate until the defense 
subpoenaed the tapes. 

McKinny has said she and Fuhrman 
first met by chance at Alice’s Restaurant in 


[McKinny] is the kind of person who feels she needs 
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Los Angeles in 1985. When he learned 
that she was working on a screenplay 
about the force, he offered his help as a 
technical adviser who would receive pay- 
ment only if the script was bought. Over 
the course of the next nine years, McKin- 
ny told PrimeTime Live, she would send 
him questions and they would then get to- 
gether to discuss them. “She is the kind of 
person who feels she needs to live her sto- 
ries,” says someone who was close to McK- 
inny. “She just would tape-record every- 
thing. She tape-recorded me.” As research 
for a project on homelessness, another ac- 


quaintance says, McKinny once spent a | 


month living out of cardboard boxes on the 
streets of Santa Monica, California. 

Although McKinny appeared to be 
fighting hard to keep the tapes out of the 
Simpson trial, losing that battle earlier this 
month in the North Carolina courts, her 
motives, like those of so many people con- 
nected to this case, may not be entirely un- 
selfish. She told PrimeTime Live that the 
tapes are not for sale, yet Michael Viner, 
owner of Dove Audio Inc., which has pub- 
lished a number of books about the Simp- 
son case, says he was approached about 
buying them, but the price was prohibitive. 
Sources at the television show EXTRA, the 
National Enquirer and the tabloid Globe 
also say the tapes were offered to them, 
with the bidding to begin at $250,000— 
more than they were willing to pay. 
McKinny will not comment, but a friend, 
her boss Sam Grogg, dean of the School of 
Filmmaking at the North Carolina School 
of the Arts, cannot believe she has any hid- 
den agenda, financial or otherwise. “Laura 
is a person who looks for the truth,” he 
says. “For anybody to think she’s trying to 
leverage this, they couldn’t be more 
wrong.” Still, even Grogg says, “I’m sure 
she’s keeping a journal.” 

Since it is likely that the jury will hear 
at least some of the Fuhrman tapes, the 
most the prosecution and the police de- 
partment can do now is scramble to mute 
their impact. Prosecutor Clark has insist- 
ed that Fuhrman is role-playing “a bad 
boy” on the tapes—and that, in any case, 
the issue of Fuhrman’s racism is irrele- 


vant to Simpson’s guilt or innocence. Pri- | 


vate investigator Anthony Pellicano, who 
worked for Michael Jackson during his le- 
gal troubles and now works for Fuhrman, 
also declared last week, echoing Clark, 
that the tapes just show Fuhrman “talking 
a lot of trash. He wanted this woman to be 
excited about his stories. And he was blus- 
tering and posturing and puffing himself 
up and making himself look macho and 
everything else that you could imagine.” 























Excerpt: A Taste of Venom 


On April 23, 1985, Laura Hart (later to marry and become Laura McKinny) 
brought a friend, Martha Lorrie Diaz, to a meeting with Mark Fuhrman. What 
follows are excerpts from transcripts of their conversation, obtained by TIME. 
They begin with a discussion of San Francisco, Diaz’s hometown: 


Fuhrman: I've never met a person on the L.A. police department—and I've been 
on it for 10 years—that would go up and work in San Francisco and be a police- 
man no matter how much they paid them. 

Diaz: Why? 

Fuhrman: It’s decadent. The people ... need to have their ass kicked ... People 
have no pride. They have long hair, even beards at one point. They have no pride. 
They have nothing. They have homosexual officers. I mean, it’s disgusting. 
Hart: So you think having long hair and having a beard— 

Diaz: How do you know that? 

Fuhrman: I've been to San Francisco. I've known people who have left that de- 
partment specifically for that reason. 

Diaz: Oh, O.K. 

Fuhrman: | won't drive through San Francisco. 

(The talk moves on to female officers.) 

Diaz: How come there are so many officers 
out there? 
Fuhrman: Female? Because they don’t do 
anything. They don’t go out and initiate a 
contact with some 6-ft. 5-in. nigger that’s 
been in prison for seven years pumping 
weights. You know why? Because, she 
knows she’s going to die ... 

(Diaz and Fuhrman then discuss how 
male officers are more willing to use vio- 
lence ae a ones.) 

Diaz: And if they pull a gun on you— 
McKinny, the tireless interviewer Fulemen: I'd kill em. 

Diaz: If they've already pulled a gun on you, how are you going to kill em? 
Fuhrman: If they pull a gun on me, I’m going to kill em. Kill anybody that— 
Diaz: What if they got you first? 

Fuhrman: They won't. 

Diaz: How come? What makes you—if I have a gun in my purse and I pull it on 
you, don’t tell me you're gonna beat me— 

Fuhrman: Well, I'll tell you why you won't, because women have this innate abil- 
ity to think about things— 

Diaz: Not all women. 

Fuhrman: Oh, how many people have you killed, dear? 

Diaz: Give me the opportunity and I would. 

Fuhrman: | didn’t ask you that. You don’t even know what it’s like. You’re talk- 
ing shit. You sound like a nigger. You're talking shit. Until you've done some- 
thing, you can’t talk about it. I’ve been to Vietnam. I’ve killed people. 


R 
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| As for the matter of his sworn testimony 
regarding the word nigger, Pellicano in- 
sisted that Fuhrman, who retired from the 
force this month and now lives in Idaho, 
was just confused. “Did you ever hear the 
term mental block? I mean, when some- 
one asks you a question like that, some- 
times you don’t—you block out everything 
except what you think you hear. That's 
what happened.” 





If Fuhrman was in fact spinning some 
sort of fantasy, he was also weaving real 
names and police incidents into it. The 
L.A.P.D., Whose reputation has long been 
bruised by allegations of racism, had bare- 
ly recovered from the Rodney King beat- 
ing case when the Simpson trial began. 
And now, after months of testimony in 
which the defense has tried to blame slop- 
py police work and evidence planting for 


to live her stories. She would tape-record everything.77 
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FISH TALES: Clark called the tapes “one of 
the biggest red herrings” of all time 





HOSTILE WITNESS: Johnnie Cochran called 
Fuhrman “a vicious, vicious guy” 


the mountains of blood-soaked evidence 
against their client, it may have another 
tough fight ahead 
these tapes have nothing to do 
He is talking about 
what he did on the job... some of which 
quite frankly, is criminal conduct. This 
man is going to have to be indicted along 


According to Johnnie 
Cochran 
with any screenplay 


the way.” For instance, according to tran 
scripts obtained by the Los Angeles Times 
Fuhrman talks about how, after some offi- 
cers were shot in 1978, he and some other 
cops brutally beat four suspects. “We ba- 
sically tortured them. We 
“Their 
mush. They had pictures of the walls with 


broke ‘em 
Fuhrman boasts faces were just 
blood all the way to the ceiling and finger 
marks of [them] trying to crawl out of the 
Afterward, says Fuhrman, the offi 
cers were so bloody they cleaned them- 


room 


selves up with a garden hose 

According to the Times, this episode 
may match one that occurred in the pre- 
dominantly Hispanic neighborhood of 
Boyle Heights in East Los Angeles. But 
another officer present at the Boyle 
Heights incident, Sergeant Michael Mid 


BREAKING POINT: Kim Goldman, center, with father, Fred, and stepmother, said, “I’m 


fed up. Over and above the loss of my brother, | have all this crap to deal with” 


dleton, now retired, has denied the story, 
There was no bloody room. | 
went in there.” 


Saying 





r A PRESS CONFERENCE LAST 
week, Police Chief Willie Wil- 
liams answered a stream of Fuhr 
man-related questions in angry 
bursts. He reiterated his objec- 
tions to the idea that his officers 
are framing Simpson, maintain 
ing that “it is inconceivable that behind this 
one murder all of a sudden you're going to 
get 10, 20, 30 or 40 people 
en different department organizations, to 
plot against Mr As for Fuhr- 
man’s descriptions of police misconduct 


. from six or sev 
Simpson.” 


Williams snapped: “We have zero tolerance 
for racism, sexism and any type of anti- 
Semitism. That is nonnegotiable.” 
Williams claimed to the press that no 
investigation of incidents mentioned in 
the tapes would be launched until the de 
partment gets its own copy to listen to 
But sources say that L.A.P.D. investigators 
armed only with unconfirmed informa- 


tion about the actual names, are already 


going through old records to review files 
about several cases 

Among the L.A.P.D. rank and file, disil- 
lusionment is running high. “It’s hard for 
the police officers, and it’s hard for their 
families, because this is not how we do 
business,” says Sergeant Mike Albanese 
who has worked for the L.A.P.D. for 24 
years. “Is what is happening now germane 
to the death of these two people? The 
defense has done a splendid job of disguis- 
ing the truth. I think a lot of folks here are 
They're frustrated that the 
truth has taken a backseat in this case. 

This weariness was probably expressed 


just weary 


most eloquently by the family of murder 


victim Ron Goldman last week. Ron’s fa 
ther Fred Kim 
lawyers to remember what the case is real 
ly about 
people. Blasting the defense lawyers for 
playing “the race card,” a tearful and en- 
raged Fred Goldman said, “This is not the 
Fuhrman trial.” In the end, however, the 
jurors may decide otherwise. —Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 


and _ sister begged the 


the brutal murders of two young 


Is [this] germane to the death of these two people? 








= CAMPAIGN ’96 


Independent Exposure 


As others plot presidential dreams outside the two 
parties, Bill Bradley hints he may join the crowd 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 
ACK IN THE DAYS WHEN BILL BRADLEY 
was playing forward for the Knicks in 
Madison Square Garden, it often 
seemed that his greatest gift was 

something akin to clairvoyance. He sensed 
not only where every other player on the 
court was at any moment but also where 
they would be next. Well before he felt the 
ball on his fingers, Bradley was already in 
position to score. 

That instinct for opportunity put him in 
the Basketball Hall of Fame, and it may 
have been at work again last 
week. The New Jersey Demo- ? 
crat announced that he will : 
retire at the end of next year z 
from the Senate, where he has 2 
spent a third of his 52 years, < 
and that he is weighing the : 
idea of making a bid for the 
White House as an indepen- ; 
dent candidate. That alone > 
would have been enough to 
throw both political parties 
momentarily off balance. But 
when Bradley also revealed—almost 
offhandedly—that he had phoned Colin 
Powell and was trying to get in touch with 
Ross Perot, all sides were hit with the real- 
ization that they are facing a presidential 
race in which the prospect of one or even 
several credible independent candidates 
will have to be factored in, and that some sort 
of alliance could result in an independent 
ticket featuring, say, Powell and Bradley. 

The odds are still stacked heavily 
against independent candidates, particu- 
larly when it comes to the grind of fund 
raising and organizing without the power 
of party machinery. This is especially true 
of Bradley, who reportedly was having 
trouble raising money even for a Senate 
bid and whose moves last week had a dis- 
tinctly extemporaneous feel to them. Nor 
would his personal style or inclination to 
ward scholarly disquisitions on Third World 
debt lend themselves to his becoming the 
high priest of a political movement a la 
Perot. “He’s a man who disdains sound 
bites. He resists making complex things 
simple,” says Ross K. Baker, a political sci- 
entist at Rutgers University. 

Still, a number of forces are working to 
make the prospects for independent candi- 
dates the best they have been in modern 












U.S. history. Most important, over the past 
20 years or so, the two parties have been 
losing the grip they once had on the major- 
ity of voters. “People no longer care about 
parties the way they once did,” says Uni- 
versity of Virginia political scientist Larry 
Sabato. “Seventy percent of the electorate 
is up for grabs.” Voter mistrust of both par- 
ties is running as high as it was during Wa- 
tergate—by some surveys, higher. That 
sense of alienation is coming not from the 
perennial malcontents of the left and the 
right but from the center. “The political de- 
bate has settled into two familiar ruts,” 


MAYBES: Bradley, 
below, and Perot and 
Jackson, in Dallas, 
are among the 
potential independent 
candidates 


Bradley told TIME. “Neither party speaks to 
people where they live their lives.” 

It took the wild ride of Perot’s 1992 
candidacy to awaken the rest of the politi- 
cal world to the possibilities of running 
outside the sinking two-party system, and 
Perot has not ruled out the idea of tapping 
his billions and trying it again. He remains 
such a force that virtually every politician of 
national renown—with the notable excep- 
tion of Bill Clinton, who nonetheless sent 
an emissary—braved the August heat in 
Dallas to lavish tribute on the jug-eared 
Wizard at his Oz of a political convention. 

But now there is also a growing field of 
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potential independent candidates whose 
reputations are not built on being eccen- 
tric, rich or quixotic; instead, when they 
talk about change, voters hear the reassur- 
ing, cautious and familiar voices of the Es- 
tablishment. “We’re excited that someone 
of Bradley's caliber—very intelligent, with 
the image of a statesman—would consider 
pursuing politics outside the two-party 
system,” says Nicholas Sabatine, a Wind 
Gap, Pennsylvania, lawyer and Perot ’92 
alumnus who is struggling to establish his 
Patriot Party in every state. Similar to 
Bradley in pedigree are two other former 
Senators who are considering an indepen- 
dent race: Connecticut's Lowell Weicker 
and Oklahoma’s David Boren, both of 
whom have been Governors as well. 

The name that brings the biggest rush 
is that of Powell, the Persian Gulf War hero 
who exudes strength, common sense and 
human values like no one else on the scene. 
However, his stance thus far has been an 
exquisite tease: no one knows what he 
thinks on many issues, or whether he is 
even interested in breaking away from the 
two-party system. 

From the left, Jesse Jackson is thinking 
of making a third try for the White House, 
this time as an independent, Older, 
paunchier and less ener- 
getic, he stands little 
2 chance of winning, but he 
could drain enough of Clin- 
= ton’s constituency to doom 
the President's chances of 
re-election. 

It is far from clear how 
Bradley would figure in this 
calculus. The only certainty 
is that his retirement, follow- 
ing similar moves by five 
other Democrats, has been a 
serious blow to the party’s al- 
ready slim chances of win- 
ning back the Senate. Most 
in the White House are 
skeptical about whether 
Bradley will actually make 
the race next year. Harold 
Ickes, Clinton's deputy chief 
of staff in charge of politics, 
speculates that Bradley is raising the possi- 
bility of an independent candidacy to en- 
sure that his ideas will continue to matter. 
“In this political environment, it’s very 
hard to continue to be heard unless you 
leave some opening,” Ickes says. 

Still others suggest that Bradley's 
sights are actually set on the year 2000. If 
that is true, retiring from the Senate and 
positioning himself as an independent 
could distance him from Washington. It 
would also allow him to claim a coveted ti- 
tle: “Outsider.” With reporting by 
Laurence |. Barrett, James Carney and Michael 
Duffy/Washington 
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“MISERABLE FOR A WHILE”: Faulkner with her father, right, announcing her withdrawal 


@ SOCIETY 


To Hell Week and Back 


A woman's long fight to enter the Citadel withers 
in the heat, but the controversy marches on 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





T LEAST 30 CADETS DROPPED OUT OF 

the Citadel’s freshman class last week. 

Shannon Faulkner is the only one 

whose name people will remember. 
After fighting since 1993 to become the first 
female cadet in the school’s 152-year his- 
tory, Faulkner floundered for less than five 
days, most of them spent in the campus in- 
firmary, before deciding to quit. “The past 2% 
years came crashing down on me in an in- 
stant,” she said in a quavering voice when 
announcing her decision. In a final sign of 
how anxious some people at the school were 
to be rid of her, when she returned to her 
barracks to gather her belongings, she 
found they had already been packed. 

Though thousands of women have 
graduated from the nation’s service acad- 
emies in the past two decades, their pres- 
ence in uniform is still an uncomfortable 
fact of life for many men. At her departure 
Faulkner explained that there would be an 
injustice in “staying and killing myself just 
for the political point.” But to the delight 
of her critics, there were political points to 
be scored in her quitting too. 

Back with her parents now in Powders- 
ville, South Carolina, Faulkner says she 
won't return to the Citadel and has no re- 
grets about her quick exit: “I'd rather walk 
out than be carried out.” There were times 
when she thought it might come to that. 


Early Saturday morning, Faulkner and her 
parents had driven to the Citadel from a 
Charleston hotel nearby. Because of death 
threats, she was escorted by federal mar- 
shals who checked out the campus and its 
approaches before the Faulkners entered 
by way of the school’s back gate. 

Despite that, Faulkner says there were 
some welcoming voices when she arrived. 
In the cafeteria three black women work- 
ers gave her a hug and told her, “Welcome 
home.” Roses arrived from the mother and 
sisters of some Citadel alumni. But at an 
ecumenical service at the campus chapel, a 
woman abruptly rose and left as soon as 





GLOATFEST: A cadet celebrated the 
repulsion of the threat from another gender 





the Faulkners sat down in the same pew. 

All that was the prelude to Monday, a 
day of Egyptian heat and heavy humidity, 
with temperatures reaching 100°. The 
weather made a perfect start for Hell 
Week, the days of forced marching, push- 
ups and verbal badgering that introduces 
new cadets to their life as “knobs”—campus 
slang for the shave-headed plebes. Faulk- 
ner had already created resentment by re- 
sisting the requirement to shave her head. 
The school ultimately allowed an off-the- 
shoulder cut, similar to the regulation ac- 
cepted for women at the service acade- 
mies. But in the end, that accommodation 
was far from what she needed to get 
through. After hours of exercising in the 
morning sun, she was unable to hold down 
her lunch—Beefaroni—or even a few swal- 
lows of Gatorade. With four male cadets 
who were also suffering physical distress, 
she reported to the infirmary. All were 
treated and discharged during the after- 
noon. Faulkner and three others returned 
soon after when they became sick again. 

She and one other cadet remained 
overnight in the infirmary, where Faulk- 
ner, still unable to hold down even a few 
crackers, was fed intravenously. She re- 
mained in the infirmary until Friday. By 
then Citadel spokesman Colonel Terry 
Leedom was announcing that for Faulkner, 
trying to make up for missing Hell Week 
would be like “entering the Indianapolis 
500 on the 25th lap.” 

Faulkner had by that time already de- 
cided to give up. On Friday morning she was 
visited by Regimental Commander Matt 
Pantsari, 21, the highest-ranking cadet on 
campus, whose responsibilities include in- 
terviewing students who have opted to 
leave. “[She was] pale and shaky, just wiped 
out,” he says. “The fact that the whole world 
was watching her and the tough, tough phys- 
ical regimen here combined to put her un- 
der more stress than anyone could endure.” 

When she took on the role of path- 
breaker, Faulkner may not have understood 
its emotional toll. She was accepted at the 
Citadel on the basis of an application that 
made no reference to her gender. Once 
school administrators discovered she was 
female, they withdrew their offer. In March 
1993 she sued, claiming the all-male policy 
was unconstitutional. Under a court order 
issued by U.S. District Judge C. Weston 
Houck, she was admitted to day classes the 
following January until her suit to be ac- 
cepted as a full cadet could be heard. This 
April an appeals court decided Faulkner 
could join the corps, unless South Carolina 
could offer by August a court-approved pro- 
gram providing similar military leadership 
education for women at another campus. 

But the Citadel stands out even among 
the schools that claim to prepare Americans 
for the battlefield. Unlike the service- 
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affiliated academies such as West Point and 
Annapolis, the Citadel, only a third of whose 
graduates enter the military, remains devot- 
ed to an implacably all-male culture. And 
despite efforts to curb them, the school’s 
dark hazing rituals have become legendary, 
thanks in part to Pat Conroy’s novel The 
Lords of Discipline. Some of Faulkner's de- 
fenders say it was foolish of her to try to en- 
ter such a place on her own. When the first 
women were admitted to West Point in 
1976, there were 119 of them, almost 9% of 
their class. Every Citadel cadet knows what 
it’s like to endure the freshman indignities. 
But only Faulkner knew how it felt to suffer 
them at a place where many classmates 
had T shirts describing the student body as 
1,952 BULLDOGS AND 1 BITCH. 

Critics say she washed out because 
women can’t hack it. “You can only go so far 
maintaining the fiction that 
men and women are alike 
and interchangeable,” says 
Elaine Donnelly, president of 
the Center for Military Readi- 
ness in Livonia, Michigan. 
“The next time we go to war, 
there’s going to be women 
around, but there won't be 
any infirmaries for them to go 
to when the going gets 
rough.” 

Or maybe it was just that 
Faulkner herself was not in 
shape to face a challenge that 
a woman in better condition 
would have handled. Judge 
Houck had rejected the 
school’s last-minute legal argu- 
ment that she was 20 Ibs. over- 
weight and physically unfit for 
the corps. But the plumpish 
Faulkner who showed up for 
the start of Hell Week didn’t 
appear to have done much pre- 
season training. “The key les- 
son here is that women need to 
be just as prepared as men,” 
says former Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Barbara Pope. 

While Faulkner won't be 
returning, one of her lawyers, 
Val Vojdik, promises that the 
fight to open the Citadel to women is not 
ending: “If the Citadel thinks it can solve 
the problem through Shannon’s leaving, 
they're dead wrong.” Don’t tell that yet to 
the cadets. At the first word that Faulkner 
was going, many of them cheered, honked 
car horns and took to a checkerboard-pat- 
terned quadrangle to perform triumphant 
push-ups. Maybe it was heat of all kinds 
that knocked Faulkner out of the Citadel 
last week. What no one agrees upon is 
just what kind of heat mattered most. —Re- 
ported by Joseph J. Kane/Powdersville, Lisa H. 
Towle/Raleigh and Mark Thompson/Washington 











PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


The Louts of Discipline 


FTER MORE THAN TWO YEARS OF COURT FIGHTS AND $5 MILLION IN LE- 
gal fees, what kind of feminist poops out after one little episode of heat 
exhaustion? To begin with, Shannon Faulkner makes an unlikely femi- 
nist. She applied to the Citadel after being surprised to learn that a 
state-supported school was still all male. While her cause was taken up by sym- 
pathetic lawyers, she never engendered the unstinting support of women’s 
groups, and her timing was off: the Republican revolution, cause fatigue, and a 
sense that women had been there and done that, all diminished her attraction. 

Then there’s the Citadel itself, a tin-pot, second-rate military academy whose 
unofficial motto is “2.0 and Go.” It has few distinguished alumni among the third 
of its graduates who go into the military (most grads become kick-butt insurance 
agents and stockbrokers). While the Citadel might not have been a worthy target, 
Faulkner was nonetheless, as its first female, required to 
> be Uberwoman—as fit as Arnold Schwarzenegger, as bald 
as Sinéad O’Connor and as beautiful as Michelle Pfeiffer. 
Instead Faulkner was a little bit dumpy, a little bit plain 
and a little bit whiny (she fought not to have her head 
shaved). She often looks as if she’s pouting when proto- 
col requires that she smile through the insults and be in- 
ured to ostracism (a cadet who shook her hand last year 
was ridiculed mercilessly). She was isolated on campus, 
guarded by federal marshals after she received death 
threats. The administration was openly hostile, due back 
in court on Nov. 6 in another effort to expel her. At the 
orientation party, Faulkner and her parents stood alone. 

By contrast, when women entered the more pres- 
tigious service academies in the mid-’70s, there was an 
effort made to ease their way. The first classes were 
substantial (119 women started at West Point in 1976), 
and standards were quietly made equivalent without 
being the same (hair could be cut to collar length, 18 
push-ups in two minutes instead of some 40). Female 
officers now routinely graduate with distinction. In 
1995, Rebecca Marier beat out 988 fellow cadets to 
graduate first at West Point. 

But women should not be too quick to abandon 
Faulkner because she is not the perfect poster-cadet, or 
because misogyny is ebbing, or because the work of in- 
tegrating all-male institutions is over. At the Air Force 
Academy, cadet Elizabeth Saum, a champion diver and 
straight-A student, was forced to take medical leave after 
playing the pow in a survival-training course. Saum says 
she was confined with a hood over her head and no food 
or sleep for two days, splattered with urine, and climbed 
on by a male cadet who forced her knees apart and 
simulated raping her. She sued the Air Force in May. 

Military psychologist Dan Landis says, “There are all kinds of macho traditions 
that have grown up at the Citadel whose rationales have long been forgotten. 
They're useless.” Indeed, the Citadel's ego-stripping program can be worse than 
useless. One Citadel graduate was among the four Rangers who froze to death in 
a training exercise in Florida this year. His instructors told him to continue to 
string a rope in 52° water, and he did so until he died. Pentagon statistics show 
that since 1989 seven soldiers have died in training for every one killed in combat. 

At least 30 other cadets dropped out of the Citadel last week. Only 
Faulkner was treated with contempt. The cadet celebration after her tearful 
departure—streaming across campus in mock formation, a gloating, cheering 
mob—is evidence that she doesn’t need the Citadel. But the Citadel surely 
needs her. —With reporting by Charlotte Faltermayer 
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THE FBI 


Anatomy of a Disaster 


A settlement avoids a court case, but the crisis over Ruby Ridge continues 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


EFORE THERE WAS 
was Ruby Ridge 
the annals of right-wing panic, the 
1992 and siege 
at the Idaho cabin of white separatist 
Randy Weaver ranks second only to the in 
ferno of the Branch Davidians the follow- 
ing year. Federal agents 
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ing up hillsides, even the fabled helicopters 
of militia nightmares—Ruby Ridge had all 
the elements of a paranoid fantasy, with the 
difference that it was stamped in real flesh 
and blood. In the 1l-day standoff, Weaver's 
wife was shot dead as she held their 10- 
month-old daughter in her arms. A day 
earlier his 14-year-old son and a U.S. mar 
shal had been killed 

Like Waco, Ruby Ridge will not go 
way. Five high-ranking FBI officials, in 
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MOURNING: Weaver with his daughters— 
Sara, 19, Elisheba, 3, and Rachel, 14—in 
Grand Junction, lowa, last week 


the Justice Department have been harsh- 
er, full of complaints about stonewalling 
and deadly and unconstitutional changes 
in the rules of engagement. No review has 
been made public, though a 542-page re- 
port issued late last year has been widely 
leaked to the media and even turned up on 
the Internet. 

To settle a lawsuit filed by Weaver and 
his three surviving daughters, the govern- 
ment agreed last week to pay them $3.1 mil- 
lion. Their lawyer, Gerry Spence, a sage- 
brush sage and best-selling author, says the 
settlement lets his clients avoid a trial that 
would require them to relive memories of a 
“dead mother on the floor for 11 days, rot- 
ting in the sun, and a dead boy out in back 
in the woodshed.” Meanwhile, the FBI was 
spared the ordeal of facing an Idaho jury 
that might well have awarded the Weavers 
even more money, to say nothing of what 
could have been weeks of squirming testi- 
mony on Court TV. At FBI headquarters, 
morale has tanked. Even during the darkest 
days of Watergate, says a morose agent, “we 
were in trouble for investigating the wrong 
people. We've never been accused of shoot- 
ing women holding babies.” 

The settlement will not spare the FBI 
from Senate hearings scheduled for next 
month by Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania, 
a Republican presidential hopeful who 
wants to determine just how the attempt to 
arrest Weaver on a weapons charge got so 
spectacularly out of hand. For one thing, 
Specter wants to shed light on a central 
controversy; Who approved radically re- 
vised rules of engagement for the incident? 
Those orders let agents shoot to kill any 
armed male spotted in the open, Regula- 
tions ordinarily allow deadly force only in 
the face of immediate physical danger. “I 
bridle at the inability to find answers to 
these questions,” says Specter. What does 
he plan to do at the hearings? “Raise hell.” 

Justice Department officials tried un- 
successfully to persuade Specter to post- 
pone the hearings, fearful they would in- 
terfere with their investigation. An earlier 
department inquiry initially placed blame 
for the rule change on Eugene Glenn, the 
FBI field commander at Ruby Ridge, and 
Richard Rogers, chief of the Fst’s hostage- 
rescue team, which provided the main fire- 
power during the siege. But in May, Glenn 
sent a complaint to the Justice Department 
calling the first inquiry a sham and saying 
Potts was responsible. The new investiga- 
tion focuses not only on Potts but also on 
his former assistant Danny Coulson and 
three lower-level officials. One of them, 
E. Michael Kahoe, has admitted destroying 
documents during earlier inquiries. Two 
others are suspected of knowing of the 


destruction, which may have been carried 
out to protect Potts and Coulson. 

The Weaver incident started in Octo- 
ber 1989. Weaver, 47, is a sometime logger 
whose convictions are roughly similar to 
those of the Christian Identity movement, 
which holds that white Americans and 
Northern Europeans are the chosen peo- 
ple of God and espouses a virulent racial 
separatism. He sold two illegal sawed-off 
shotguns to an undercover informant and 
was later arrested. Because of a clerk’s er- 


44We were in trouble [during 
Watergate]. We’ve never been 
accused of shooting women 





BOOTY: Weapons seized in the Weaver 
cabin in Naples, Idaho, in August 1992 


ror, a court summons ordering him to pre- 
sent himself before a judge in February 
199] listed the wrong date for his appear- 
ance. When Weaver failed to show on the 
correct date, a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. Months followed in which Weaver, 
believing that the government would seize 
his property and family, reportedly wrote 
threatening letters and sent messages 
through friends vowing to shoot whoever 
would try to take him. 

On Aug. 21, 1992, U.S. marshals ap- 
proaching Weaver's mountaintop cabin set 
the family dog barking. That brought out 
Weaver, his son Sammy and a family friend, 
Kevin Harris, all armed. When a marshal 
shot the dog, Sammy fired in the direction of 
the marshals, then turned and ran. In the en- 
suing fire fight, a marshal, William Degan, 
was killed by a gunshot in the chest. Sammy 
died of a gunshot wound in the back. 


To rescue the marshals, who sent word 
they were pinned down by gunfire, the 
FBI's 50-member hostage-rescue team was 
flown in from Virginia. Though they now 
see Weaver as a posturing, marginal char- 
acter, belligerent but not all that danger- 
ous, the FBI commanders, working from in- 
formation provided by the marshals, at first 
thought he was a heavily armed one-man 
commando squad. 

On a plane en route from Washington, 
Agent Rogers, chief of the hostage-rescue 
team, drew up the fateful new rules of en- 
gagement in consultation with Potts by 
phone. These rules said that armed adults 
“could be” shot by FBI agents. During the 
night, the rules were amended to say 
armed males “should be” shot on sight. 
Glenn, the agent who initially took most of 
the blame, claims to have testified that he 
discussed the final version of the rules by 
phone with Potts and faxed the agreed- 
upon text to headquarters. Potts says he 
was at home sleeping when the fax arrived, 
leaving Coulson in command. Coulson in- 
sists he did not read the amended rules be- 
cause the second page of the fax on which 
they were written never reached him. In an 
affidavit signed by Potts a month after the 
siege, which was taken as part of an FBI in- 
quiry, he admits having approved changes 
that said armed adults “could be” shot on 
sight. How “should be” appeared and was 
approved is the subject of inquiry. 

However the new rules were arrived 
at, they may not have played a role in the 
death of Vicki Weaver. The Justice De- 
partment decided that Lon Horiuchi, the 
FBI sniper who shot her, killed her by ac- 
cident when he was firing at Kevin Harris 
for reasons that were justified under the 
old rules of engagement. Horiuchi says 
he believed Harris was preparing to shoot 
down an FBI helicopter. As Harris was 
running to the cabin, Horiuchi fired. The 
shot went through the upper part of the 
open cabin door, behind which Vicki 
Weaver was standing with her infant 
daughter Elisheba in her arms. The 
woman fell to the floor dead, from a bul- 
let to the head. Harris was wounded by 
fragments from the same shot. 

Eventually, Weaver was talked off the 
mountain by Special Forces war hero and 
right-wing celebrity Bo Gritz. An Idaho jury 
later acquitted Weaver of murder and con- 
spiracy charges in the death of the U.S. mar- 
shal, though he served 16 months on 
weapons charges. On his release, he moved 
to Grand Junction, lowa, where as a single 
father he lives on Social Security survivor 
benefits from his wife. He recently told 
TIME, “I’m just waiting for all of this to blow 
over so I can go back to my mountain.” It 
may take a while. -Reported 
by David S. Jackson/San Francisco and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 
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@ WHITEWATER 


An Arkansas Roundup 


The independent counsel shifts the focus away 
from the Clintons, but his investigation goes on 


By NINA BURLEIGH WASHINGTON 





N THE 12 MONTHS INDEPENDENT COUN- 

sel Kenneth Starr has been investigating 

the Whitewater affair, he has always 

telegraphed his punches. Early on, he 
did not deny reports that Arkansas Gover- 
nor Jim Guy Tucker was a prosecutorial 
goal—and eventually Tucker was indicted. 
In May, Starr quashed speculation about 
the imminent indictment of presidential 
adviser Bruce Lindsey; Lindsey 
has not been indicted. 

So White House lawyers 
working on Whitewater were 
relieved last week when the 
21-count felony indictment of 
Tucker and former Clinton 
business partners Susan and 
James McDougal didn’t men- 
tion the Clintons—or Whitewa- 
ter—at all. Starr hammered the 
point home: “The indictment 
does not charge criminal wrong- 
doing by President William Jef- 
ferson Clinton or First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton.” To 
White House officials, this was 
vindication: Starr, they believe, 
has accepted their contention 
that the Whitewater mess was 
only one small scam in a host of 
shady deals by Jim McDougal. 

Indeed, Starr’s latest charges 
focused on a series of allegedly 
fraudulent loans made to the 
McDougals and to Tucker, then 
a lawyer. The loans were issued by former 
Arkansas municipal judge David Hale, 
who ran a federally backed investment 
company for small businesses called Capi- 
tal Management Services; the money 
helped finance various real estate develop- 
ments in the mid-1980s. The indictment 
alleges that Hale gave McDougal four 
loans backed by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in exchange for $825,000 in 
financing by McDougal for a fraudulent 
real estate deal. The financing was provid- 
ed by McDougal’s savings and loan, Madi- 
son Guaranty. Part of Madison’s $825,000 
was allegedly kicked back to Hale so he 
could qualify for $1.5 million more in sBA 
money. The indictment alleges that in 
1985 and 1986, Hale, Tucker and the Mc- 
Dougals conspired to shuffle money be- 
tween various entities they controlled to 
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SUSAN MCDOUGAL: 


benefit themselves and keep the transac- 
tions from the watchful eyes of govern- 
ment auditors and examiners. Starr fur- 
ther charges that McDougal & Co. engaged 
in “land flips” and other illegal transac- 
tions to insulate themselves personally 
from loss and shift risk to Madison Guar- 
anty and Capital Management. In 1989 
Madison was shut down at a cost to tax- 
payers of $65 million. 

McDougal was tried and acquitted in 
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1990 on bank-fraud charges stemming 
from the failure of his S&L. Last week he 
said he would fight the new indictment. 
“It's going to be fun for everybody except 
for this Republican prosecutor who is 
bringing these bogus, fabricated charges,” 
McDougal said. His ex-wife Susan will also 
fight the charges. 

Tucker was indicted in June on 
charges of defrauding the 1rs and falsifying 
a loan application. Last week he vowed to 
contest the 11 new charges and continue 
serving as Governor, a post he inherited 
when Clinton became President. He won 
the office in an election last year. 

The latest indictments are based heav- 
ily on testimony by Hale, who has already 
pleaded guilty to reduced charges in ex- 
change for his cooperation. He remains 
unsentenced and reportedly under protec- 








JIM MCDOUGAL: Promises to fight the 
charges, but cooperating may be tempting key 





tive custody. But while Hale may have 
helped take the spotlight off the White 
House last week, he has other allegations 
that may, if Starr chooses to give them cre- 
dence, still trouble the Clintons. Shortly af- 
ter being indicted on other loan-fraud 
charges in September 1993, Hale claimed 
that on two occasions Bill Clinton person- 
ally pressured him to give Susan McDougal 
a $300,000 ssa loan. Later, about $25,000 
of that sBA-backed money was used to buy 
a property that briefly passed through 
Whitewater Development Corp. in late 
1986. If Hale’s charges are true, Clinton 
could conceivably be implicated in a con- 
spiracy to defraud. If not, the Arkansas end 
of the Whitewater investigation may be 
near its close. 

Starr has a remarkable record of per- 
suading his indictees to turn state’s evi- 
dence. Nine of the 14 charged so far have 
pleaded guilty in return for co- 
operation with the prosecution. 
Jim McDougal has always taken 
a feisty stand, but his health is 
poor and he might theoretically 
find cooperating an appealing 
alternative to a stretch behind 
bars. (Almost all counts of the 
latest indictment are punish- 
able by up to five years in 
prison.) TiME has learned from 
attorney Bobby McDaniel that 
his client Susan McDougal has 
refused an offer from Starr to 
plead guilty to a misdemeanor 
in return for her cooperation. 
The Administration is now cau- 
tiously optimistic that barring 
another indictee’s turning 
state’s evidence, the worst is 
over. 

Republicans, who have nev- 
er hesitated to charge Clinton 
with all kinds of wrongdoing, 
were uncharacteristically low- 
in the wake of Starr’s latest 
indictments. Senator Al D’Amato insists 
that the indictments prove the need for 
more hearings by his Senate Banking Com- 
mittee: “These indictments are troubling 
and disturbing and point to a pattern of 
wrongdoing among people closely associat- 
ed with the President and the First Lady.” 
Starr has not announced the end of his in- 
vestigation and, even as Administration of- 
ficials predicted a positive conclusion for 
the Clintons, a federal judge extended 
Starr's grand jury another six months. Most 
observers believe he will complete his in- 
vestigation by the end of this year. That 
would mean he would issue a report next 
spring, long enough before the presidential 
election in November to avoid charges of 
politicization. As if there hasn't been 
enough of that already. —With reporting by 
Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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@ THE PRESIDENCY 


In Golf We Trust 


The most dogged duffer since Ike, Clinton does 
some of his best work with a club in his hands 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





S USUAL, MACK MCLARTY WAS ALL 
business when he arrived at the Oval 
Office for an appointment and was 
quickly waved inside by Bill Clinton’s 
longtime doorkeeper, Nancy Hernreich. 
But the inner sanctum was empty. “Where's 
the President?” asked McLarty, a senior 
adviser. “What do you mean?” Hernreich 
responded with alarm. Before the two 
could panic, McLarty noticed the French 
door near Clinton’s desk was ajar. Picking 
up the trail, he went outside. There on the 


putting green are not so quiet. One evening 
in mid-July, after Serb forces overran the 
U.N.-protected enclave of Srebrenica and 
left the West’s Bosnia policy a shambles, 
Clinton summoned several top aides, in- 
cluding two senior advisers from the Na- 
tional Security Council, to the South Lawn. 
As they stood by in suits, Clinton, in color- 
coordinated golf togs, proceeded to “blow 
off steam on Bosnia,” according to one par- 
ticipant, while he moved around the green 
with a bag of balls, a putter and a pair of 
wedges. “It’s hard to justify our diplomacy 








course, minus the long drive. When there’s 
time, Bowles and Clinton pack up at 
around 5:30 p.m. and head for one of Wash- 
ington’s golf courses, where they play “un- 
til it’s absolutely dark,” says Bowles. 
There’s a purpose to Clinton’s intensi- 
ty. As he tells just about anyone who will lis- 
ten, which is pretty much everyone since 
he is the President, one of his goals in life is 
to score below 80 on the links before he 
turns 50. Clinton, who turned 49 last Sat- 
urday, wasted no time pursuing his dream 
in Jackson Hole. On his first day of vacation, 
he played two rounds. “Oh, no!” he shout- 
ed after teeing off for the first round and 
watching his shot fade left. He ended up 
posting scores in the mid-80s. Next day, 
however, he shot a tantalizingly close 81. 
Clinton is such a golf enthusiast that he 
occasionally forgets that others don’t al- 
ways share his passion. During last month’s 
Bosnia crisis, Clinton tracked down French 
President Jacques Chirac in Morocco for 
an important phone consultation. “Give 
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South Lawn, about 30 yds. from the Oval 
Office, the President of the United States 
was standing in shirt-sleeves and tie, his 
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hands gripping the shaft of a putter, his 
eyes fixed on a small white ball at his feet. 
The President looked up. “He had this 
pained look on his face, like, ‘I guess I’ve got 
to go back inside now,” McLarty recalls of 
that late-spring afternoon. “And I said, ‘Mr. 
President, it’s O.K. I just have a checklist. 
Let’s do it here.’” And so for 15 minutes, as 
the Commander in Chief practiced his chip 
shots and short strokes, McLarty tagged 
along, running down items of business. 
“We should do this more often,” McLarty 
said when he was finished. Replied Clinton 
hopefully: “Yeah, it kinda works, doesn’t it?” 
It does, according to McLarty and most 
other senior White House staff members. 
The President has long been a fervent 
golfer, but not until June, when renovation 
of Dwight Eisenhower's old putting green 
on the South Lawn was completed, could he 
slip outside and practice his game without 
leaving the White House. The restored 
green, designed by renowned course archi- 
tect Robert Trent Jones Jr., is 1,500 sq. ft. of 
Southshore Creeping Bentgrass, a putter’s 
paradise. The addition has brightened Clin- 
ton’s disposition and broken up his clut- 
tered workday. In the months before he left 
for a golf-saturated vacation last week in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, the President 
could be found outside almost daily, often 
for just a few minutes, lining up breaking 
putts—and working through some of the 
toughest issues he faces. “It’s a think pad,” 
George Stephanopoulos says of the green. 
“It’s quiet, there are no phones, and he can 
use the game to distract part of his mind 
and let the other part do its work.” 
Sometimes the discussions on the 





FORE, SCORE AND CHASING 80: With the Grand Tetons as his backdrop, the vacationing 
President tees off at the Jackson Hole Golf and Tennis Club 


when our diplomacy isn’t showing much,” 
he complained loudly. Within days, the 
White House announced his decision to 
press for a stiffer NATO response to Serb 
aggression. 

Clinton is skilled with a driver and loves 
nothing more than to put his weight into his 
swing and blast a ball 250 yds. off the tee. 
His weakness is his short game and a ten- 
dency to “chili dip”—mishit the ball on chip 
shots so that it dribbles just a few yards. 
Passing tourists beware: When Clinton and 
Erskine Bowles, his deputy chief of staff 
and regular golf partner, take to the South 
Lawn, they sometimes move 60 yds. back 
and play the green like a hole on a regular 





my highest regards to the King,” Clinton 
told Chirac, referring to the Moroccan 
monarch, “Tell him I’m using those golf 
clubs he gave me, and I’m hittin’ ‘em real 
sweet!” The U.S. President’s small talk left 
his French counterpart puzzled. 

Hillary Clinton is no grieving golf wid- 
ow. She believes the game relaxes the Pres- 
ident, and has strongly supported expand- 
ing his playing time. In fact, his standing in 
the polls has improved since the green was 
installed. Might there be some link? No 
way, laughs Stephanopoulos, noting his 
usual willingness to spin almost any story 
favorably toward his boss: “That's too 
much of a stretch even for me.” ca) 
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THE BALKANS 


SAME LAND, SI 


Photogr aphier David Turnley’s glimpses of the war's newly ) Mace sugi 
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By JAMES WALSH 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR, MARK ANTONY RE- 
flects on the numbing cruelties of civil war, a “do- 
mestic fury” so dreadful “that mothers shall but 
smile when they behold/ Their infants quartered .../ 
All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds.” Last week, 
it seemed, the pitilessness that has devoured so 
much of the former Yugoslavia since 1991 was at last 
choking itself toward extinction. Strife that has fed 
on vengeful mythologies and minor cultural differ- 
ences was succumbing, among many southern 
Slavs, to a universality of victimhood. Around the 
western Balkans, sorry droves of refugees could al- 
most have exchanged identities as they toted a few 
spare relics from their past lives into banishment. 
Which creased face of age, which inconsolable 
how! from a child, could distinguish some nominal 
victor from vanquished? Scores of thousands of 
Croatian Serbs flowed to Serbia, Bosnian Croats to 
Croatia and Muslims from centuries-old homelands 
in Bosnia to the last strongholds of their community. 
As foreign observers adduced evidence of a terrible 
death that may have befallen 5,000 or more army- 
age Muslim men in Srebrenica, an eastern Bosnian 





HE FA AMIRROR IMAGE 
i Anguish written on their 
faces in turn, these young 
ones happen to be Serbs, 
waiting for food handouts at a 
stopping place along their 
refugee trail from Croatia 


town conquered by Serbs last month, the U.N. began 
to document deeds that were perhaps just as ap- 
palling, albeit much less extensive, against some 
Serbs uprooted by Croatian troops two weeks ago: 
burned, pillaged houses and the bodies of slaugh- 
tered refugees. Though some new fighting appeared 
imminent, notably around Dubrovnik as Croatian 
forces massed there, already changed circumstances 
on the ground emboldened the U.S. to press what 
could be the first winning peace formula. 

If Washington's blueprint works, and that re- 
mained dicey, the rough disposition of peoples that is 
now a fait accompli, thanks to the Croatian army’s blitz 
through the Serb-held Krajina region, would serve as 
defensible territories for coexistence. One thorn in 
this rose may really sting the Muslim-led government 
in Sarajevo: a suggested abandonment of Gorazde, the 
remnant republic's last outpost in the east, in ex- 
change for Serb concessions of greater breathing 
space around Sarajevo itself. In turn, the U.S. would 
lead its allies in committing substantial reconstruc- 
tion aid to Bosnia and, most important, some 25,000 
troops as part of the NATO force to implement the 
peace. Western Europe's capitals signed up for the 


deal, so eager are they to be free of Bosnia. An acci- 


TRAIL OF DESPAIR 
Some 150 of them packed 
onto a flatbed truck, evicted 
Croatian Serbs contemplate a 
dim future ahead in Serbia 
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Were I to whisper to him, ‘Have you ever known 
peace?’ I would never hear the word “Yes. 











NEW HORIZONS 


On a bus to Belgrade, perhaps 

then to southern Serbia, the 

Croatian Serb may recall lost 
playmates in the future 


dent on the road to Sarajevo in which three key 
American officials and a French peacekeeper were 
killed, prompted personal anguish, but the U.S. peace 
mission pushed on. Assistant U.S. Secretary of State 
Richard Holbrooke, who had been shopping the for- 
mula around the Balkans, won a cordial reception 
from Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic, who 
stands to gain relief from the U.N. economic embargo. 

This road to peace remained full of pitfalls, but all 
the crisscrossing trails of tears underscored how 
fundamentally kindred—in most important re- 
spects, all but indistinguishable—are the various Yu- 
goslavs who wage this “domestic fury.’ One sign of 
tempered passions was the purge of Banja Luka, a 
comfortable seat of mixed traditions before the war. 
Chastened Bosnian Serb forces carried out ethnic 
purification here with a new twist: allowing some 
5,000 Croats and Muslims to leave peaceably. 

In her 1940 classic Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, 
the British writer Rebecca West speculated that 
should she accost a Yugoslav peasant, “whisper to 
him, ‘In your lifetime, have you known peace?’ wait 
for his answer, shake his shoulders and transform 
him into his father, and ask him the same question, 
and transform him in turn into his father, I would 
never hear the word “Yes.” Now that the spread of 
fresh suffering has recalled this heritage, perhaps it 
will help sketch out a sense of shared destiny. ic 
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UDAY: Fond of Ferraris 


IRAQ 


SADDAM: Holding on 





The Borgias of Baghdad 


The trusted family circle is 
By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


HY DID THE U.S. ANNOUNCE LAST 
week that it was starting a new 
buildup of military equipment and 
supplies in the Persian Gulf, as 
well as dispatching 1,400 troops to the 
Kuwaiti desert for war games? Largely, it 
would seem, to tout the Clinton Adminis- 
tration’s alertness to any new military 
threat from Iraq—a threat that Iraq’s neigh- 
bors, including Kuwait, could discern no 
sign of. Moreover, if Saddam Hussein did 
order any menacing maneuvers, he might 
only dramatize the last thing he wants to 
point out: the rapid decline of his strength 
as an international bogeyman. 
Stories filtering out of Iraq in the wake 
of the defection of two of the dictator’s mil- 
itary commanders (and sons-in-law) sug- 
gest that Saddam’s army is a threat mainly 
to other Iraqis. Amatzia Baram, chairman 
of the department of Middle Eastern histo- 
ry at Haifa University, calculates that up to 
30% of Saddam's fighting troops, unable to 
subsist on meager army rations, have de- 
serted, and many now roam the country as 
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; shrinking, rivalrous and violent 


armed bandits. The rest are hardly in top | 
shape. According to diplomatic and acade- 
mic sources in Britain, when Saddam 
massed troops near the Kuwaiti border last 
summer, the maneuvers flopped. Trucks 
broke down, and when the Iraqis retreated, 
valuable equipment was left in the desert 
for weeks. The army, says Andrew Rath- 
mell of Exeter University’s Center for Arab 
Gulf Studies, “has equipment enough to 
fight, but morale and organization are the | 
problem. The systems do not work.” | 
The military failings, in turn, point toa | 
major flaw in Saddam’s rule. In his 27 years 
in power, the dictator has steadily nar- 
rowed his own base of support. He long ago 
weakened the Baath Party socialists who 
overthrew the old monarchy, and has 
concentrated power in his own extended 
family. Along the way, he has lost, killed or 
driven away most of his supporters who 
have shown any brains or ability. And now 
Saddam’s family itself is torn by betrayals 
and blood feuds. Many of its members 
have also been sacked, exiled or executed. 
The latest example is Hussein Kamel al- 
Majid, the former Armaments Minister, 
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2 who fled to Jordan in early 
August with his brother Sad- 
> dam Kamel, the head of Sad- 
$dam  Hussein’s _ personal 
guard, and their wives, two of 
Saddam’s daughters. 

Combined with a severe 
U.S.-led trade embargo, the 
disappearance of the capable 
has left a country where noth- 
ing much works anymore, a 
land whose economy, as well 
as its army, is badly misman- 
aged. Consequently, while he 
can still engage in terrorism, 
Saddam no longer inspires 
fear in his neighbors. King 
Hussein of Jordan supported 
Iraq during the Gulf War, and 
Jordan has been Iraq’s only 
outlet to the outside world 
during the years of the em- 
bargo. Now King Hussein 
shelters the defectors and 
hints that Saddam should be 
overthrown. 

None of this means that 
the dictator’s fall is imminent. 
The embargo has actually in- 
creased the wealth of the fam- 
ily by making its control of 
black markets that much more 
profitable. U.S. satellite pho- 
tography indicates that since 
the Gulf War, the family has 
built 50 new palaces or luxury 

residences, bringing the total to 78. U.S. of- 
ficials set the cost of the building spree at 
about $1.5 billion. One complex at Lake 
Tharthar is five times the size of the White 
House and 50% bigger than Versailles. At- 
tempts to track down, or even estimate, the 
wealth Saddam has stashed abroad have 
been largely fruitless. Those riches are 
enough, at the very least, to merit the full- 
time attention of Saddam’s half-brother 
Barzan Ibrahim al-Tikriti. Barzan, a one- 
time spymaster and reputed assassin, was 
once sent into exile by Saddam but today 
supervises the family’s overseas bank ac- 
counts from a lavish Swiss villa overlooking 
Lake Geneva. His control of the family’s 
money is said to be so great that Saddam 
does not dare move against him. 

Inside Iraq, Saddam has lost none of 
his talent for keeping potential opponents 
paralyzed with fear. One reported ploy is to 
send provocateurs to lure an official into 
joining a phony plot against Saddam. In 
May the large Dulaymi tribe rose in a 
quickly suppressed revolt, incensed be- 
cause the headless corpse of one of its lead- 
ers, an air force general, had been deliv- 








ered from Baghdad to his kinsmen. The 
rebels believed the general had failed to re- 
port a fake conspiracy he had been invited 
to join but refused. Even Hussein Kamel 
did not dare try to organize a real plot but 
decided to flee instead. 

Exactly why he did so is the subject of 
conflicting stories, but all begin with a fu- 
rious quarrel at a family gathering. The 
feast apparently ended not only with a 
threat by Saddam’s son Uday to have Hus- 
sein Kamel arrested, but with a fusillade of 
gunfire that left Saddam’s half-brother 
Wathban wounded and _ hospitalized. 
Uday had long been feuding with Uncle 
Wathban. A year ago, when a car bomb 
exploded in Baghdad, the TV station run 
by Uday eagerly showed footage of the 
damage and blamed negligence by police 
who were under the control of Wathban, 
then Interior Minister. Wathban closed 
Uday’s TV station as well as his radio sta- 
tion in revenge, but Uday persuaded his 
father to put them back on the air. 

Uday seems to be second in power 
these days (Saddam’s other son Qusay has 
stayed out of the limelight). Tales of his vi- 
olent ways are legion. He cruises the 
streets of Baghdad in a red Ferrari scouting 
for pretty women, whom his pals seize and 
bring to him. His temper once proved too 
much even for Saddam, who exiled him 
briefly after he bludgeoned a servant to 
death. According to Israeli intelligence, 
when the Iraqi government banned the 
sale of American cigarettes in 1992, Uday 
had tobacconists who disobeyed hanged 
from light poles outside their shops. 

Though the intensified family feuding 





hardly helps Saddam, it seems unlikely to | 


bring him down unless it produces a figure 
the opposition can rally around. Hussein 
Kamel is hardly the man; many of Sad- 
dam’s foes consider him a thug. According 
to one story, during the revolt by Iraqi 
Shi‘ites that followed the Gulf War, Hus- 
sein Kamel, in pursuit of rebel leaders 
holed up inside a mosque containing the 
tomb of Hussein, grandson of the Prophet 
Muhammad whom Shiites especially re- 
vere, stood on a tank outside the building 
and apostrophized: “I am Hussein, and you 
are Hussein. Let’s see who is the stronger.” 
He then ordered artillery fire that reduced 
the mosque to rubble. 

Who else is there? According to exiles, 
members of Saddam's family whisper that 
Uday might try to ease his father aside. But 
Saddam is not a man to go quietly. Still, he 
faces grave economic, military and adminis- 
trative problems that make him a much re- 
duced menace to other countries. He may 
never do so in Iraq, but as far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, Saddam has begun 
to go quietly already. —Reported by Lisa 
Beyer/Jerusalem, Jamil Hamad/Amman, Barry 
Hillenbrand/London and Adam Zagorin/Washington 











m JAPAN 


Finally, a Real Apology 


After years of official hedging, a Prime Minister 
acknowledges the country’s guilt in World War II 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND TOKYO 


HEN EMPEROR HIROHITO AN- 
nounced over the radio Japan’s 
surrender in World War II, Tomi- 
ichi Murayama, Japan’s current 
Prime Minister, was a 21-year-old soldier 
on the southern island of Kyushu. At that 
time, he would have fought to the death 
for the Emperor. But when Murayama, 
the son of a simple fisherman, attended 
university after the war, his view of tradi- 
tional authority changed. He read Marx 
and became a socialist. He joined a club 





BOLD ACT: Though opposed by his powerful 
conservative Cabinet, Murayama spoke out 


devoted to the study of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, who put him on guard against the fool- 
ish consistencies that are the hobgoblins of 
little minds, Last week the Prime Minister 
broke ranks with the little minds in his gov- 
ernment and spoke out on Japan’s wartime 
actions with an unqualified repentance 
never heard from his predecessors. 

On the morning of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Japan’s surrender, Murayama last 
week told an assembly of journalists at 
his official residence that “during a cer- 
tain period of time in the not too distant 
past” Japan followed a “mistaken national 
policy” of “colonialism and aggression” 
that caused “tremendous damage and 
suffering to the people of many coun- 


tries.” He expressed his “heartfelt apolo- 
gy” and promised to eradicate “self-right- 
eous nationalism.” 

In a society where several rounds of 
apologies will be made in the most trivial 
circumstances, the question of how to 
admit responsibility for the enormities 
Japan committed during the war has been 
a vexing one. Previous Prime Ministers 
used the term hansei, a fudge word mean- 
ing “regret,” to express some measure of 
sorrow. Since his election last year, 
Murayama, a socialist at the head of an 
unwieldy coalition dominated by conserv- 
ative Liberal Democrats, has been deter- 
mined to show that Japan could at last 
admit its guilt. Liberal Democrats made 


| sure the final wording of a Diet resolution 


was bloodless. So Murayama chose to 
speak out on his own, a bold act for a 


*| Prime Minister in the highly choreo- 
| graphed world of Japanese politics. 


What made his speech so significant 
was his use of the word owabi, which 
unequivocally means “to apologize.” 
Murayama also said Japan was guilty of 
“aggression,” something no Prime Minis- 
ter had stated so baldly before. The com- 
ments earned applause from some of 
Japan’s former enemies, like the U.S. and 
Britain. But the reaction in South Korea 
and China was more muted. China’s For- 
eign Ministry called the remarks “posi- 
tive,” but added, “Some people in Japanese 
society, including political circles, are still 
unable to adopt a correct attitude toward 
the history of that period.” Tens of millions 
of people died as a result of Japan's 
attempt to seize control of Asia; in the 
Rape of Nanjing as many as 300,000 Chi- 
nese were slaughtered by Imperial troops. 

The right wing insists that Japan’s 
“guilt” is a fiction created by Japan’s con- 
querors. The majority of Japanese, how- 
ever, believe their country should express 
contrition. In their eyes, Murayama did 
not go far enough. For one thing, he told 
reporters that Emperor Hirohito was not 
responsible for any wrongdoing. But a full 
airing of Japan’s record, many believe, 
must begin with the admission that Hiro- 
hito himself largely conducted the war. 
Nevertheless, Murayama seized a dramatic 
occasion to say what thus far had been 
unsayable. —With reporting by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing and Hiroko Tashiro/ 
Tokyo, with other bureaus 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


HE DAY BEFORE HE TRIED TO KILL 
himself, Mark Whitacre told his 
groundkeeper to come late to 
work. Fortunately for Whitacre, 
Rusty Williams takes pride in be- 
ing punctual. Arriving at the four- 
acre Whitacre estate in Moweaqua, IIli- 
nois, shortly after 7 a.m. on Aug. 9, 
Williams found his employer unconscious 
in his car in a garage filled with auto-ex- 


haust fumes. Williams drove the car out of 


the garage and shook Whitacre awake. “I 
just thanked God when he coughed and 
started speaking,” he recalls. 

But the mystery remained last week 
even after Whitacre, 38, recovered in a 
Chicago hospital. Why would a corporate 
whistle blower, who for the past 2% years 
had carried hidden tape recorders and co- 
operated with the FBI in an investigation 
into price fixing at the giant Archer Daniels 
Midland Co., decide to take his own life? 
Whitacre was certainly under pressure. 
ADM lashed out at him after the executive 
surfaced as an FBI mole in June, accusing 
him of stealing at least $2.5 million from 
the company. Was the suicide attempt a 
sign that he was guilty? Or was it the de- 
spairing act of a fast-track executive who 
had been branded a traitor by colleagues, 
hounded by reporters, faced with anony 
mous threats and fired from his job two 
weeks earlier? 

Whitacre says he was never a thief. In 
a letter to the Wall Street Journal just be- 
fore his attempted suicide, Whitacre indi 
cated that the $2.5 million the company 
said he took was, in fact, under-the-table 
payments ADM made routinely to favored 
employees. Whitacre is reported to have 
informed the Justice Department about 
the arrangement when he signed on as an 
informer. “Dig deep,” he wrote the Jour: 
nal. “It’s there! They give it; then use it 
against you when you are their enemy.” 

Whitacre had also been dogged lately 
by suspicions that he may have lied about 
his education. When Millikin University in 
Decatur, Illinois, elected Whitacre a 
trustee in May, the school said he held a 
master’s degree in business from North- 
western University’s prestigious Kellogg 
School. In fact, Whitacre earned his M.B.A. 
last year through mail-order courses from 
Kensington University in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. A Millikin spokesman said the in 
formation about Kellogg came from 
“‘Whitacre’s office” at ADM headquarters 
in Decatur; that left open the possibility 
that the company, rather than Whitacre, 
had pumped up his résumé. 

But no one has ever challenged the ex- 
tent of Whitacre’s determination to suc- 
ceed, which makes his casting as a whistle 
blower so unusual. Whitacre, say those who 
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THE SPY WHO CR 


fter blowing the whistle at ADM, Mark Whitacr 


have worked with him, seemed happy and 
in a hurry. “He’d just swarm over a prob- 
lem until it was solved,” says Professor Ger- 
ald Combs of Cornell University, where 
Whitacre earned a Ph.D. in nutritional bio- 
chemistry in 1983. “He was like a saw run- 
ning on 220 volts instead of 110. We used to 
tease him about how wired he was. 
Whitacre brought that high intensity to 
ADM, where he arrived in 1989 after jobs 
as a researcher at Ralston Purina and a 
manager at Degussa, a German-owned 
chemical firm. He organized and ran 
ADM'’s fast-growing biochemical-products 
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division. Under Whitacre’s supervision the 
company began making the feed additive 
lysine in 1991; it now controls half the 
worldwide market. That made Whitacre a 
favorite of ADM chairman Dwayne An 
dreas and a likely successor to company 
president James Randall, 71. “He was very 
proud and excited about his work at 
ADM,” says Combs, who kept in touch 
with his former student. “Everything he 
had to say was positive.” 

But as early as his first year at ADM 
Whitacre told ForTUNE in a first-person 
account published last week, he began 


€ 
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ON THE FAST TRACK: The informer seemed 
likely to become president of the company 
cussing the price of lysine in talks with rep- 
resentatives of ADM’s two biggest rivals in 
the field, the Japanese companies Aji 
nomoto and Kyowa Hakko. The Japanese 
were in a jam because prices had plunged 
from about $1.30 per Ib. before ADM en- 
tered the market to about 60¢ per Ib. When 
the group gathered at a Nikko Hotel con 
ference room in Mexico City, Wilson stat- 
ed that the price drop had created an un- 
acct ptable situation buyers of lysine were 
getting a $200 million break at the expense 
of ADM and the Japanese producers. “The 
competitor is our friend, and the customer 
is our enemy,” Whitacre quotes Wilson as 
saying, a statement that Whitacre came to 
recognize as one of ADM’s unofficial 
mantras 

No price-fixing deals were cut at the 
Mexico session. But a series of odd, unre- 
lated events rapidly transformed Whitacre 
into an FBI informer, Whitacre told For 
TUNE that the FBI showed up at ADM’s 
door at the behest of Dwayne Andreas, but 
not in search of price fixing. The agency 
was called in because Andreas suspected 
that a saboteur was contaminating batches 
of lysine in ADM’s fermenting process 
Whitacre says agents soon questioned him 
about the problem and that he was in 
structed by Mick Andreas to lie about a few 
details 
used to conduct business from home. The 


including which phone line he 


younger Andreas apparently wanted to be 
sure Whitacre could continue to discuss ly 
sine prices undetected 

But Whitacre made a fateful decision 
“| did not feel comfortable lying to the FB1 
Whitacre said blurted the 
truth to special agent Brian Shepard, “a 
very trustworthy guy” who ran the Decatur 
office. Whitacre soon agreed to carry a 


Instead, he 


recorder hooked to his inside coat por ket 
while working in the office and to tote a 
briefcase rigged with a 
taping device to sessions 
ADM 


between repre- 


é4| thought I'd be iar 


showing that I wasn’t leading this activity.” 

Whitacre’s cover was blown after the 
FBI raided ADM offices on June £ 
interviewed 


27. By pre 
arrangement Whit- 
acre along with other executives to make it 
appear that he was no different. The Fs1 
warned Whitacre to get an attorney with 
out ties to ADM. But the advice was given 
casually, and Whitacre did not keep it in 
mind. As a result, Whitacre spent four 
talking to attorney John Dowd 
whom ADM had hired. The next morning 
Whitacre 


“someone at 





agents 


hours 


his magazine account, 
ADM 
‘Hey, Dwayne told me your attorney just 
told him that you're the mole. You're the 
one who caused all this.”” (Dowd has said 
Whitacre okayed notifying ADM about his 
role as an informant.) 

The outcry stunned Whitacre, who 
had seen himself as a hero. “I really be- 
lieved I was doing a good deed,” he says. “I 
thought I'd be able to fix the problem and 
stay with the company.” Such thinking can 
be typical of whistle blowers. “[They] often 
claim to be more loyal than management to 
the best interests of the company,” 
Columbia University professor Alan West 


said in 


called me and said 


notes 


in, who has written a book about corporate 
informers. 

The discovery of Whitacre’s role has 
made him a villain in Decatur, the home 
of ADM 
argue in the 
Whitacre * ; 
“public with internal problems.” But 


where residents like Earl Gates 
local that 
violated the code” by going 


newspapel 


Whitacre’s neighbors in Moweaqua have 
rallied to his side, painting him and his 
wife as an unpretentious couple who give 
away a garageful of toys at Christmas and 
spend a lot of time with their children. In 
sists attorney Robert Allison, who works 
out of an office behind Mayor George 
“The only 
that mean anything in this country are 


Forston’s barbershop codes 
those duly passed by the governing au 
thorities and the codes 

God. I fail to see 
Mark Whitacre 


IED HELP 


eulece CONGO iiitimtiletele 


sentatives and those of violated any of those 


other companies. He able to fix the codes. In fact, it appears 

also tipped the FBI to problem and stay to me that he upheld 

meetings . those codes to his peril.” 
with the company? 





where 
might be discussed with 


prices 


hearing from other managers that price Until he emerges 


fixing was an accepted practice at the 
company. His concern grew in February 
1992, when Randall and vice chairman 
Michael (“Mick”) Andreas, the son of the 
chairman, told Whitacre to begin working 
with Terrance Wilson, the president of 
the corn-processing division. Wilson, they 
would instruct him 
ADM does business.” But colleagues had 
warned Whitacre to be wary of Wilson be 
involved in the 


said about how 


cause he was said to be 
price-fixing game. 


Wilson and Whitacre were soon dis 


representatives of other 
companies so the agents 
videotape the 
proceedings. “It’s amaz- 
stuff 
came up on the 

Whitacre 
“There were 


— 


could 


ing, some of the 
that 
tapes said 
meetings 
where agreements on 
worldwide volume were 
reached as well as 
prices. And it was im- 
portant to get tapes 
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ANGUISH: The garage where 
Whitacre nearly ended his life 





from his current silence, 
Whitacre 


to mystify 


will continue 
as the man 
intolerant of deception 
who spent two years de- 
ceiving his colleagues 
and as the hyperambi- 
ADM 
who seemed to think he 
could expose his com 
pany and still end up 
on top Reported by 
James L. Graff/Moweaqua 


tious executive 
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The Evolutio 


A new field of science examines 
the mismatch between our genetic 
makeup and the modern world, | 
looking for the source of our 
pervasive sense of discontent 


By ROBERT WRIGHT 


“[1] attribute the social and psychological problems of modern 
society to the fact that society requires people to live under 
conditions radically different from those under which the human 
race evolved ...” THE UNABOMBER 





HERE’S A LITTLE BIT OF THE UNABOMBER IN MOST OF 
us. We may not share his approach to airing a griev- 
ance, but the grievance itself feels familiar. In the re 
cently released excerpts of his still unpublished 
35,000-word essay, the serial bomber complains 
that the modern world, for all its technological mar- 
vels, can be an uncomfortable, “unfulfilling” place 
to live. It makes us behave in ways “remote from the natural pat- 


tern of human behavior.” Amen. vcrs and microwave ovens have 
their virtues, but in the everyday course of our highly efficient 
lives, there are times when something seems deeply amiss. 
Whether burdened by an overwhelming flurry of daily commit 
ments or stifled by a sense of social isolation (or, oddly, both); 
whether mired for hours in a sense of life’s pointlessness or beset 
for days by unresolved anxiety; whether deprived by long work- 
weeks from quality time with offspring or drowning in quantity 
time with them—whatever the source of stress, we at times get the 
feeling that modern life isn’t what we were designed for 

And it isn’t. The human mind—our emotions, our wants, our 
needs—evolved in an environment lacking, for example, cellular 
phones. And, for that matter, regular phones, telegraphs and even 
hieroglyphs—and cars, railroads and chariots. This much is fairly 
obvious and, indeed, is a theme going back at least to Freud’s Civ 
ilization and Its Discontents. But the analysis rarely gets past the 
obvious; when it does, it sometimes veers toward the dubious. 
Freud’s ideas about the evolutionary history of our species are now 
considered—to put it charitably—dated. He hypothesized, for ex- 
ample, that our ancestors lived in a “primal horde” run by an au- 
tocratic male until one day a bunch of his sons rose up, murdered 
him and ate his flesh—a rebellion that not only miraculously inau- 
gurated religion but somehow left a residue of guilt in all subse- 
quent descendants, including us. Any questions? 

\ small but growing group of scholars—evolutionary psycholo 
gists—are trying to do better. With a method less fanciful than 
Freud's, they're beginning to sketch the contours of the human mind 
as designed by natural selection. Some of them even anticipate the 
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The problem is that too little of our “social” contact 


coming of a field called “mismatch theory,” which would study mal- 
adies resulting from contrasts between the modern environment 
and the “ancestral environment,” the one we were designed for. 
There’s no shortage of such maladies to study. Rates of depression 
have been doubling in some industrial countries roughly every 10 
years. Suicide is the third most common cause of death among 
young adults in North America, after car wrecks and homicides. 
Fifteen percent of Americans have had a clinical anxiety disorder. 
And, pathological, even murderous alienation is a hallmark of our 
time. In that sense, the Unabomber is Exhibit A in his own argument. 

Evolutionary psychology is a long way from explain- 
ing all this with precision, but it is already shedding 
enough light to challenge some conventional wisdom. It 
suggests, for example, that the conservative nostalgia for 
the nuclear family of the 1950s is in some ways misguid- 
ed—that the household of Ozzie and Harriet is hardly a 
“natural” and healthful living arrangement, especially 
for wives. Moreover, the bygone American life-styles 
that do look fairly natural in light of evolutionary psy- 
chology appear to have been eroded largely by capital- 
ism—another challenge to conservative orthodoxy. Per- 
haps the biggest surprise from evolutionary psychology 
is its depiction of the “animal” in us. Freud, and various 
thinkers since, saw “civilization” as an oppressive force 
that thwarts basic animal urges such as lust and aggres- 
sion, transmuting them into psychopathology. But evo- 
lutionary psychology suggests that a larger threat to 
mental health may be the way civilization thwarts civil- 
ity. There is a kinder, gentler side of human nature, and 
it seems increasingly to be a victim of repression. 





HE EXACT SERIES OF SOCIAL CONTEXTS 
that shaped the human mind over the 
past couple of million years is, of course, 
lost in the mists of prehistory. In trying to 
reconstruct the “ancestral environment,” 
evolutionary psychologists analyze the 
nearest approximations available—the 
sort of technologically primitive societies that the Una- 
bomber extols. The most prized examples are the vari- 
ous hunter-gatherer societies that anthropologists have 
studied this century, such as the Ainu of Japan, the 
!Kung San of southern Africa and the Ache of South 
America. Also valuable are societies with primitive agri- 
culture in the few cases where—as with some 
Yanomamo villages in Venezuela—they lack the con- 
taminating contact with moderners that reduces the an- 
thropological value of some hunter-gatherer societies. 
None of these societies is Nirvana. Indeed, the an- 
thropological record provides little support for Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s notion of the “noble savage” and 
rather more for Thomas Hobbes’ assertion that life for 
our distant ancestors was “nasty, brutish, and short.” 
The anthropologist Napoleon Chagnon has written of 
his first encounter with the Yanomamo: “The excitement of meet- 
ing my first Indians was almost unbearable as I duck-waddled 
through the low passage into the village clearing.” Then “I looked 
up and gasped when I saw a dozen burly, naked, filthy, hideous 
men staring at us down the shafts of their drawn arrows!” It turned 
out that Chagnon “had arrived just after a serious fight. Seven 
women had been abducted the day before by a neighboring group, 
and the local men and their guests had just that morning recov- 
ered five of them in a brutal club fight.” The men were vigilantly 
awaiting retaliation when Chagnon popped in for a chat. 
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In addition to the unsettling threat of mano-a-mano violence, the 
ancestral environment featured periodic starvation, incurable dis- 
ease and the prospect of being eaten by a beast. Such inconveniences 
of primitive life have recently been used to dismiss the Unabomber’s 
agenda. The historian of science Daniel Kevles, writing in the New 
Yorker, observes how coarse the “preindustrial past” looks, once 
“stripped of the gauzy romanticism of myth.” Regarding the Una- 
bomber’s apparent aim of reversing technological history and some- 
how transporting our species back toward a more primitive age, 
Kevles declares, “Most of us don’t want to live in a society like that.” 








Quite so. Though evolutionary psychologists would love some- 
how to visit the ancestral environment, few would buy a one-way 
ticket. Still, to say we wouldn’t want to live in our primitive past is- 
n't to say we can’t learn from it. It is, after all, the world in which 
our currently malfunctioning minds were designed to work like a 
Swiss watch. And to say we'll decline the Unabomber’s invitation 
somehow to turn the tide of technological history isn’t to say 
technology doesn’t have its dark side, We don’t have to slavishly em- 
ulate, say, the Old Order Amish, who use no cars, electricity or al- 
cohol; but we can profitably ask why it is that they suffer depres- 
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is social in the natural, intimate sense of the word 


sion at less than one-fifth the rate of people in nearby Baltimore 

The barbaric violence Chagnon documented is in some ways 
misleading. Though strife does pervade primitive societies, much 
of the striving is subtler than a club fight. Our ancestors, it seems, 
competed for mates with guile and hard work. They competed for 
social status with combative wordplay and social politicking. And 
this competition, however subtle, had Darwinian consequences. 
Anthropologists have shown, for example, that hunter-gatherer 
males successful in status competition have better luck in mating 
and thus getting genes into the next generation. 
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And getting genes into the next generation was, for better or 
worse, the criterion by which the human mind was designed. 
Mental traits conducive to genetic proliferation are the traits that 
survived. They are what constitute our minds today; they are us, 
we are designed to steer genes through a technologically primitive 
social structure. The good news is that doing this job entailed some 
quite pleasant feelings, Because social cooperation improves th¢ 
chances of survival, natural selection imbued our minds with an 
infrastructure for friendship, including affection, gratitude and 


trust. (In technical terms, this is the machinery for “reciprocal al 


truism.”) And the fact that offspring carry our genes into posterity 
accounts for the immense joy of parental love. 

Still, there is always a flip side. People have enemies—social ri- 
vals—as well as friends, feel resentful as well as grateful, feel ner- 
vously suspicious as well as trusting. Their children, being genetic 
conduits, can make them inordinately proud but also inordinately 
disappointed, angry or anxious. People feel the thrill of victory but 
also the agony of defeat, not to mention pregame jitters. According 
to evolutionary psychology, such unpleasant feelings are with us to- 
day because they helped our ancestors get genes into the next gen- 
eration. Anxiety goaded them into keeping their chil- 
dren out of harm’s way or adding to food stocks even 
amid plenty. Sadness or dejection—after a high-profile 
social failure, say—led to soul-searching that might dis- 
courage repeating the behavior that led to the failure. 
(“Maybe flirting with the wives of men larger than me 
isn’t a good idea.”) The past usefulness of unpleasant 
feelings is the reason periodic unhappiness is a natural 
condition, found in every culture, impossible to escape. 

What isn’t natural is going crazy 
linger on into debilitating depression, for anxiety to 





for sadness to 


grow chronic and paralyzing. These are largely diseases 
of modernity. When researchers examined rural vil 
lagers in Samoa, they discovered what were by Western 
standards extraordinarily low levels of cortisol, a bio- 
chemical by-product of anxiety. And when a Western 

| anthropologist tried to study depression among the 
Kaluli of New Guinea, he couldn’t find any. 

One thing that helps turn the perfectly natural feel- 
ing of sadness or dejection into the pathology known as 
depression is social isolation. Today one-fourth of 
American households consist of a single person. That's 
up from 8% in 1940—and, apparently, from roughly 
zero percent in the ancestral environment. Hunter- 
gatherer societies, for all their diversity, typically feature 
intimacy and stability: people live in close contact with 
roughly the same array of several dozen friends and rel 
atives for decades. They may move to another village, 
but usually either to join a new family network (as upon 
marriage) or to return to an old one (as upon separation). 
The evolutionary psychologists John Tooby and Leda 
Cosmides see in the mammoth popularity of the TV 
show Cheers during the 1980s a visceral yearning for the 
world of our ancestors—a place where life brought reg 
ular, random encounters with friends, and not just oc 
casional, carefully scheduled lunches with them; where 
there were spats and rivalries, yes, but where griev 
ances were usually heard in short order and tensions 
thus resolved. 

As anyone who has lived in a small town can attest 
social intimacy comes at the price of privacy: everybody 
knows your business. And that's true in spades when 
next-door neighbors live not in Norman Rockwell clap- 
board homes but in thatched huts 

Still, social transparency has its virtues. The anthropologist 
Phillip Walker has studied the bones of more than 5,000 children 
from hundreds of preindustrial cultures, dating back to 4,000 B.C. 
He has yet to find the scattered bone bruises that are the skeletal 
hallmark of “battered-child syndrome.” In some modern societies 
Walker estimates, such bruises would be found on more than 1 in 
20 children who die between the ages of one and four. Walker ac- 
counts for this contrast with several factors, including a grim re- 
minder of Hobbesian barbarism: unwanted children in primitive 
societies were often killed at birth, rather than resented and bru 











The suburbs have been particularly hard on women 


talized for years. But another factor, he believes, is the public na 
ture of primitive child rearing, notably the watchful eye of a child’s 
aunts, uncles, grandparents or friends. In the ancestral environ- 
ment, there was little mystery about what went on behind closed 
doors, because there weren't any 

In that sense, Tooby and Cosmides have noted, nostalgia for 
the suburban nuclear family of the 1950s—which often accompa 
nies current enthusiasm for “family values” —is ironic. The insular 
coziness of Ozzie and Harriet’s home is less like our natural habi 
tat than, say, the more diffuse social integration of Andy Griffith's 
Mayberry. Andy’s son Opie is motherless, but he has a dutiful 
great-aunt to watch over him—and, anyway, can barely sit on the 
front porch without seeing a family friend. 

To be sure, keeping nuclear families intact has virtues that are 
underscored by evolutionary 
psychology, notably in keep- 
ing children away from step 
fathers, who, as the evolu- 
tionary psychologists Martin 
Daly and Margo Wilson pre 
dicted and then documented 
are much more prone to child 
abuse than biological fathers 
But to worship the suburban 
household of the 1950s is to 
miss much of the trouble 
with contemporary life 

Though people talk about 
“urbanization” as the process 
that ushered in modern ills 
many urban neighborhoods 
at mid-century were in fact 
fairly communal; it’s hard to 
walk into a Brooklyn brown 
stone day after day without 
bumping into neighbors. It 
was suburbanization — that 
brought the combination of 
transience and _ residential 
isolation that leaves many 
people feeling a bit alone in 
their own neighborhoods 
(These days, thanks to elec- 
tric garage-door openers, you can drive straight into your house 
never risking contact with a neighbor.) 

The suburbs have been particularly hard on women with 
young children. In the typical hunter-gatherer village, mothers 
can reconcile a homelife with a work life fairly gracefully, and ina 
richly social context. When they gather food, their children stay ei 
ther with them or with aunts, uncles, grandparents, cousins or life 
long friends. When they're back at the village, child care is a most 
ly public task—extensively social, even communal. The 
anthropologist Marjorie Shostak wrote of life in an African hunter 
gatherer village, “The isolated mother burdened with bored small 
children is not a scene that has parallels in !Kung daily life 

Evolutionary psychology thus helps explain why modern fem- 
inism got its start after the suburbanization of the 1950s. The land- 
mark 1963 book The Feminine Mystique by Betty Friedan grew out 
of her 1959 conversation with a suburban mother who spoke with 
“quiet desperation” about the anger and despair that Friedan 
came to call “the problem with no name” and a doctor dubbed “the 
housewife’s syndrome.” It is only natural that modern mothers 
rearing children at home are more prone to depression than work 
ing mothers, and that they should rebel. 

But even working mothers suffer depression more often than 
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working men. And that shouldn't shock us either. To judge by 
hunter-gatherer societies, it is unnatural for a mother to get up 
each day, hand her child over to someone she barely knows and 
then head off for 10 hours of work—not as unnatural as staying 
home alone with a child, maybe, but still a likely source of guilt and 
anxiety. Finding a middle ground, enabling women to be workers 
and mothers, is one of the great social challenges of our day. 
Much of this trouble, as the Unabomber argues, stems from 
technology. Suburbs are largely products of the automobile. (In the 
forthcoming book The Lost City, Alan Ehrenhalt notes the irony of 
Henry Ford, in his 60s, building a replica of his hometown—grz 
el roads, gas lamps—to recapture the “saner and sweeter idea of 
life” he had helped destroy.) And in a thousand little ways—from 
the telephone to the refrigerator to ready-made microwavable 
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meals—technology has eroded the bonds of neighborly interde- 
pendence. Among the Aranda Aborigines of Australia, the anthro- 
pologist George Peter Murdock noted early this century, it was 
common for a woman to breast-feed her neighbor's child while the 
neighbor gathered food. Today in America it’s no longer common 
for a neighbor to borrow a cup of sugar. 

Of course, intensive interdependence also has its downside. 
The good news for our ancestors was that collectively fending off 
starvation or saber-toothed tigers forged bonds of a depth modern- 
ers can barely imagine. The bad news was that the tigers and the 
starvation sometimes won. Technology is not without its rewards. 

Perhaps the ultimate in isolating technologies is television, es 
pecially when linked to a vcr and a coaxial cable. Harvard profes 
sor Robert Putnam, in a recent and much noted essay titled “Bowl 
ing Alone,” takes the demise of bowling leagues as a metaphor for 
the larger trend of asocial entertainment. “Electronic technology 
enables individual tastes to be satisfied more fully,” he concedes, 
but at the cost of the social gratification “associated with more 
primitive forms of entertainment.” When you're watching TV 28 
hours a week as the average American does that’s a lot ot bond- 
ing you're not out doing. 

As the evolutionary psychiatrist Randolph Nesse has noted 
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The ultimate in isolating technologies is television 


television can also distort our self-perception. Being a socially 
competitive species, we naturally compare ourselves with people 
we see, which meant, in the ancestral environment, measuring 
ourselves against fellow villagers and usually finding at least one 
facet of life where we excel. But now we compare our lives with 
“the fantasy lives we see on television,” Nesse writes in the recent 
book Why We Get Sick: The New Science of Darwinian Medicine 
written with the eminent evolutionary biologist George Williams. 
“Our own wives and husbands, fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters can seem profoundly inadequate by comparison. So we 
are dissatisfied with them and even more dissatisfied with our- 
selves.” (And, apparently, with our standard of living. During the 
1950s, various American cities saw theft rates jump in the partic- 
ular years that broadcast television was introduced.) 
Relief from TV's isolating 


weeks, whereas in the ancestral environment we might have rec- 
onciled in short order. Still, feeling guilty about spasms of malice 
is no invention of modern civilization. 

This points to the most ironic of evolutionary psychology’s im- 
plications: many of the impulses created by natural selection’s 
ruthless imperative of genetic self-interest aren’t selfish in any 
straightforward way. Love, pity, generosity, remorse, friendly af- 
fection and enduring trust, for example, are part of our genetic her- 
itage. And, oddly, some of these affiliative impulses are frustrated 
by the structure of modern society at least as much as the more ob- 
viously “animal” impulses. The problem with modern life, in- 
creasingly, is less that we're “oversocialized” than that we're un- 
dersocialized—or, that too little of our “social” contact is social in 
the natural, intimate sense of the word. 








and at times depressing ef- 
fects may come from more 
communal technologies. The 
inchoate Internet is already 
famous for knitting congenial 
souls together. And as the ca- 
pacity of phone lines ex- | 
pands, the Net may allow us 
to, say, play virtual racketball 
with a sibling or childhood 
friend in a distant city. But at 
least in its current form, the 
Net brings no visual (much 
less tactile) contact, and so 
doesn’t fully gratify the social 
machinery in our minds. 
More generally the Net adds 
to the information overload, 
whose psychological effects 
are still unknown but certain- 
ly aren't wholly benign. 

This idea that modern so- 
ciety is dangerously 
would Freud. In 
Civilization and Its Discon 
tents, he lamented the ten 
sion between crude animal 
impulses and the dictates of 
society. Society, he said, tells us to cooperate with one another, in- 
deed, even to “love thy neighbor as thyself”; yet by our nature, we 
are tempted to exploit our neighbor, * ‘to humiliate him, to cause him 
pain, to torture and to kill him. Homo homini lupus [Man is a wolf 
to man].” The Unabomber, too, in his mode aas armchair psycholo- 
gist, celebrates our “WILD nature” and complains that in modern 
society “we are not supposed to hate anyone, yet almost everyone 
hates somebody at some time or other.” This sort of cramping of 
our natural selves, he opines, creates “oversocialized” people He | 
seems to agree with Freud's claim that “primitive man was better off 
in knowing no restrictions of instinct.” 

Yet evolutionary psychology suggests that primitive man knew 
plenty of “restrictions of instinct.” True, hatred is part of our in- 
nate social repertoire, and in other ways as well we are naturally 
crude. But the restraint of crude impulses is also part of our na- 
ture. Indeed, the “guilt” that Freud never satisfactorily explained 
is one built-in restrainer. By design, it discourages us from, say, ne- 
glecting kin through unbridled egoism, or imperiling friendships 
in the heat of anger—or, at the very least, it goads us to make 
amends after such imperiling, once we've cooled down. Certainly 
modern society may burden us unduly with guilt. After erupting 
in anger toward an acquaintance, we may not see him or her for 


asocial 
surprise 
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Various intellectual currents reflect this shortage of civility in 
modern civilization. The “communitarian” lately 
championed by Democratic and Republican leaders alike, aims to 
restore a sense of social kinship, and thus of moral responsibility. 
And various scholars and politicians (including Putnam) are now 
bemoaning the shrinkage of civil society, that realm of communi- 
ty groups, from the Boy Scouts to the Rotary Club, that once not 
only kept America shipshape but met deep social needs. 

The latest tribute to civil society comes in Francis Fukuyama’s 
book Trust, whose title captures a primary missing ingredie nt in 
modern life. As of 1993, 37% of Americans felt they could trust most 
people, down from 58% in 1960. This hurts; according to evolu- 
tionary psychology, we are designed to seek trusting relationships 
and to feel uncomfortable in their absence. Yet the trend is hard- 
ly surprising in a modern, technology-intensive economy, where 
so much leisure time is spent electronically and so much “social” 
time is spent nurturing not friendships but professional contacts. 

As scholars and public figures try to resurrect community, they 
might profitably draw on evolutionary psychology. Prominent 
communitarian Amitai Etzioni, in highlighting the shortcomings of 
most institutionalized child care, has duly stressed the virtues of 
parents’ “co-oping,” working part time at day-care centers, Still, the 


movement, 
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; We are designed to seek trusting relationships 


stark declaration in his book The Spirit of Community that “infants 
are better off at home” gives short shrift to the innately social na- 
ture of infants and mothers. That women naturally have a vocational 
calling as well as a maternal one suggests that workplace-based, co- 
operative day-care centers may deserve more attention. 

Residential planners have begun to account implicitly for hu- 
man nature. They're designing neighborhoods that foster affilia- 
tion—large common recreational spaces, extensive pedestrian 
thoroughfares and even, in some cases, parking spaces that make 
it hard to hop from car to living room without traversing some turf 
in between. In effect: drive-in, hunter-gatherer villages. 

Still, many nice features of the ancestral environment can’t be 
revived with bricks and mortar. Building physically intimate 


towns won't bring back the extended kin networks that enmeshed 
our ancestors and, among other benefits, made child rearing a 
much simpler task than it is for many parents today. Besides, most 
adults, given a cozy community, will still spend much of the day 
miles away, at work. And even if telecommuting increasingly al- 
lows them to work at home, they won't be out bonding with neigh- 
bors in the course of their vocations, as our ancestors were. 

One reason the sinews of community are so hard to restore is that 
they are at odds with free markets. Capitalism not only spews out 
cars, TVs and other antisocial technologies; it also sorts people into 
little vocational boxes and scatters the boxes far and wide. Econom- 
ic opportunity is what drew farm boys into cities, and it has been frag- 
menting families ever since. There is thus a tension within conserv- 
ative ideology between laissez-faire economics and family values, as 
various people have noted. (The Unabomber complains that conser- 
vatives “whine about the decay of traditional values,” yet “enthusi- 
astically support technological progress and economic growth.”) 

That much modern psychopathology grows out of the dynam- 
ics of economic freedom suggests a dearth of miracle cures; Utopi- 
an alternatives to captialism have a history of not working out. 
Even the more modest reforms that are imaginable—reforms that 
somewhat blunt modernization’s antisocial effects—will hardly be 
easy or cheap. Workplace-based day care costs money. Ample and 














inviting public parks cost money. And it costs money to create 
good public schools—which by diverting enrollment from private 
schools offer the large communal virtue of making a child’s neigh- 
borhood peers and schoolyard friends one and the same. Yikes: tax- 
es! Taxes, as Newt Gingrich and others have patiently explained, 
slow economic growth. True enough. But if economic growth 
places such a strain on community to begin with—a fact that Gin- 
grich seems to grasp—what’s so bad about a marginally subdued 
rate of growth? 

Besides, how large is the psychological toll? Evolutionary psy- 
chology suggests that we're designed to compare our material well- 
being not so much with some absolute standard but with that of our 
neighbors. So if our neighbors don’t get richer—and if the people on 
Lifestyles of the Rich and Fa- 
mous don’t get richer—then 
we shouldn't, in theory, get 
less happy than we already 
are. Between 1957 and 1990, 
per capita income in America 
more than doubled in real 
terms. Yet, as the psychologist 
David Myers notes in The Pur- 
suit of Happiness, the number 
of Americans who reported 
being “very happy” remained 
constant, at one- third. Plainly, 
more gross domestic product 
isn’t the answer to our deepest 
needs. (And that’s especially 
true when growth only widens 
the gap between richest and 
poorest, as has done lately.) 

There is a lesson here not 
just for policymakers but also 
for the rest of us. “It is human 
nature always to want a little 
more,” writes the psychologist 
Timothy Miller in the recent 
book How to Want What You 
Have, perhaps the first self- 
help book based explicitly 
on evolutionary psychology. 
“People spend their lives honestly believing that they have almost 
enough of whatever they want. Just a little more will put them over 
the top; then they will be contented forever.” This is a built-in illu- 
sion, Miller notes, engrained in our minds by natural selection. 

The illusion was designed to keep us constantly striving, 
adding tiny increments to the chances that our genes would get 
into the next generation. Yet in a modern environment—which, 
unlike the ancestral environment, features contraception—our ob- 
session with material gain rarely has that effect. Besides, why 
should any of us choose to pursue maximum genetic prolifera- 
tion—or relentless material gain, or anything else—just because 
that is high on the agenda of the process that designed the human 
mind? Natural selection, for better or worse, is our creator, but it 
isn’t God; the impulses it implanted into our minds aren't neces- 
sarily good, and they aren’t wholly beyond resisting. 

Part of Miller’s point is that the instinctive but ultimately 
fruitless pursuit of More—the 60-hour workweeks, the hour a 
month spent perusing the Sharper Image catalog—keeps us 
from indulging what Darwin called “the social instincts.” The 
pursuit of More can keep us from better knowing our neighbors, 
better loving our kin—in general, from cultivating the warm, af- 
filiative side of human nature whose roots science is just now 
starting to fathom. a 
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By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


T IS ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL MYS- 
teries of human evolution. When 
did the first apelike creatures begin 
to walk upright? Scientists believe 
this transformation probably oc- 
curred between 4 million and 6 mil 
lion years ago, but until recently 
they had no fossils to back up their hy 
pothesis. In 1994 researchers reported 
that they had found teeth and other frag- 
ments of a 4.4 million-year-old hominid 
in Ethiopia. But without key bones from 
below the waist, they could not say for 
sure how the animal moved. 

Now, less than a year later, another 
team of paleontologists, led by Meave 





Leakey from the National Museums of 


Kenya and Alan Walker of Pennsylvania 
State University, has announced the best 
evidence so far that a previously unknown 
species of hominid strode upright at least 
4 million years ago. Their find, reported in 
last week’s Nature, consists of complete 
upper and lower jaws, teeth from several 
individuals, a piece of skull, arm bones and 
a leg bone. Taken together, the fossils push 
the emergence of two-legged walking, or 
bipedalism, 500,000 years earlier than any 
other data had indicated. Says Walker: 
“This gets close to the hypothesized time of 
splitting of the ape and human lineages.” 
Scientists have been scouring the Af 
rican continent for fossils from the earliest 
humans ever since 1871, when Charles 
Darwin first proposed that people and apes 
had a common ancestor. Kanapoi and Allia 
Bay, the sites where Leakey and Walker 
made their discoveries, lie about a day’s 
drive north of Nairobi along the shores of 
Lake Turkana in the East African Rift Val 
ley. An 1,800-mile-long gash in the surface 
of the earth, the Rift has yielded many im- 
portant clues to early human history, be- 
cause of its unique geology. Layers of sedi- 
ment preserved animal specimens, while 
the volcanic eruptions that periodically 
shook the valley produced ash and lava 
whose radioactive elements make the fos- 
sils easy to date. Probably the most famous 
inhabitant of the valley was the diminutive 
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Kenyan fossils suggest a new, earlier date when a human 


creature known as Lucy (Australopithecus 
afarensis), whose fossil skeleton was dis 
covered in 1974 and who lived more than 3 
million years ago. 

The new discovery, which Leakey and 
Walker have named Australopithecus ana- 
mensis (anam is the Turkana word for 
lake), is yet another reason why paleontol- 
ogists are reconsidering some of their ideas 
about why the earliest humans stood up. 
According to one theory, as a change in cli- 
mate transformed Africa’s moist forests 
into drier grasslands, evolution favored 
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hominids that could stand upright in order 
to spot predators lurking in the tall grasses. 
Other researchers argue that an upright 
posture lessened the heat the animals ab- 
sorbed from the fierce tropical sun. Still 
others believe bipedalism freed the hands 
for carrying food or children over long dis- 
tances. Such explanations appear to share 
a common flaw. A growing body of evi- 
dence strongly suggests that the earliest 
hominids did not, in fact, move out onto 
the savanna. The fossils they left behind 
were found in areas that were once dense- 










































ancestor first walked upright 


ly wooded. Apparently they learned to 
walk in the relative safety of the forests 
while living next to their cousins, the apes. 

Leakey and Walker have good reason 
to state so confidently how A. anamensis 
moved about. Their team unearthed pieces 
of the right tibia, or shinbone. “There prob- 
ably isn’t another bone more linked with 
balance and walking, and this one is ab- 
solutely remarkable,” says Lee Berger, a 
paleontologist at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in South Africa who has seen 
the new fossils. “It’s morphologically very 











advanced—surprisingly human-like.” The 
top portion of the tibia is thick, in order to 
support the extra weight of walking on two 
limbs instead of four. Furthermore, a knob 
on top of the tibia is concave—rather than 
convex as it is in apes—creating the more 
stable knee joint needed for balance. 
Unfortunately, not enough of a skeleton 
could be recovered to give paleontologists 
an idea of how large the creature was. “Its 
forearm is longer than mine, and I stand 
taller than six feet,” Walker notes. “But 
that doesn’t tell me whether anamensis was 
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UNEARTHING HISTORY: At Kanapoi, Leakey 
and members of the “Hominid Gang” 
remove a newly discovered lower jaw, inset 


taller than I am or whether it just had long 


arms.” Detailed measurements of the tibia, 


however, indicate that the hominid weighed 
between 104 Ibs. and 121 Ibs. 

Anamensis differs most dramatically 
from all later hominids in its skull. The 
tooth rows in the jaw are parallel, like those 


of a chimp or gorilla, whereas those of hu- 


mans widen in the back. Even the earholes 
in the skull seem more fitting for an ape 
than a person. “All hominids after this one 
have very large earholes—large enough to 
stick your fingers in, even though your 
mother tells you not to,” Walker explains. 
“Chimps, on the other hand, have tiny ear- 
holes. Anamensis is clearly a mosaic. One 
part evolved and the other part didn’t.” 

However, not everyone agrees with all 


of the authors’ claims. Because the jaws 
and the tibia were recovered from separate 


layers of rock at Kanapoi, some paleontol- 


ogists question whether they represent the 


same species or different ones. The lower 


jaw was found in the older layer of sedi- 


ment, which has been dated at between 
4.12 million and 4.17 million years old. The 
arm and leg fragments come from the up- 
per layer, which is at least 3.5 million years 
old but cannot be older than 4.1 million 
years. By looking at rocks from Allia Bay 
and other sites around Lake Turkana, 
Leakey and Walker infer that their 
find must be at least 3.9 million years 
old. The numbers are close enough 
that the bones could come from the 
same species, but Leakey and Walker 
will have to find more fossils to prove 
the point to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Then there is the matter of how to 
fit such an unusual creature into the 
hominid family tree. Like all australo- 
pithecines, anamensis had relatively 
large teeth covered in thick enamel, 
indicating that its diet included nuts 
and hard fruits. But its jaws and skull 
were much more primitive than those 
of afarensis, even considering their 
difference in age. 

Just as intriguing is anamensis’ 
relationship to its forebears. When 
paleontologist Tim White of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, announced 
last year that his team had discovered a 
4.4 million-year-old hominid in Ethiopia, 
they named it Australopithecus ramidus 
and suggested that it had given rise to all 
australopithecines after it. Eight months 
later, after collecting more samples—in- 
cluding leg and pelvic bones—they decided 
to classify the fossils as a wholly separate 
genus, Ardipithecus ramidus. They have 
yet to explain why they changed their 
minds, but some researchers speculate 
that their new findings, which have not yet 
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COMMON ANCESTOR 


found yet. Howeve 


been published, indicate that ramidus ei- 
ther did not walk on two legs or had devel- 
oped a gait that was neither four-legged 
nor two-legged but something in between. 

It may simply be that walking upright 
was not so difficult, from an evolutionary 
point of view. If that is the case, then sever- 
al different species could have developed 
variations of the trait. And they may have ac- 
complished that feat on vastly different leg 
bones and knee joints. “There’s nothing the- 
oretically to preclude different types of 
bipedalism early in hominid evolution,” says 
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William Kimbel of the Institute of Human 
Origins in Berkeley, California. Argues pa- 
leontologist Berger: “We probably all have 
to sit back and take a hard look at how we 
believe early hominids evolved. It’s certain- 
ly clear that even during the early stages of 
human evolution, there wasn’t just a single 
species but multiple ones.” The issue then 
becomes which species survived and even- 
tually gave rise to modern humans. 
Although neither the Ethiopian nor the 
Kenyan discoveries resolve the issue, they 
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traordinary peek at the very beginnings of 
humanity. “I think we're going to look back 
at the 1990s as one of the most important 
periods in the study of human evolution,” 
Kimbel says. “We'll be able to answer a lot 
of questions as new discoveries are made.” 
Some of the answers and, no doubt, con- 
founding new questions lie somewhere in 
the ancient cradle of East Africa. “There is 
no time to relax,” Meave Leakey declares. 
“We'll be returning to the same site next 
year.” —Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
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The Secret of 
“Leakey Luck” 


By JOHN S. MAJOR 


HE LEAKEY FAMILY AGAIN FINDS 

itself back in a familiar place: the 

headlines. Not only did Meave 

Leakey draw worldwide atten- 
tion last week for her latest discovery 
of hominid fossils, but in addition her 
husband Richard, trying to address an 
opposition political rally in the Kenyan 
town of Nakuru two weeks ago, was among a group beaten by 
a mob wielding ax handles and whips. As Virginia Morell 
shows in Ancestral Passions, her splendid new collective bi- 
ography of the Leakey family (Simon & Schuster; $30), this is 
no surprise; Leakeys have been prominent and colorful fig- 
ures in paleontology and Kenyan affairs for almost a century. 

The patriarch of the scientific clan was the larger-than-life 
Louis. Born in Kenya’s highlands in 1903, the son of British 
missionaries, he grew up speaking Kikuyu with his friends 
and feeling more African than European. While doing re- 
search at Cambridge, he precipitated the first of many Leakey 
scandals. He deserted his first wife and two young children to 
marry artist and archaeologist Mary Nicol. He was also unable 
to document fully some of his early fossil claims. Undeterred, 
he returned to Kenya to vindicate himself. 

Nota careful scientist, Louis invariably claimed too much 
credit for finds made by Mary and others on his team, and he 
ascribed too much significance to each find. Endlessly 
charming, he attracted a retinue of adoring young women (in- 
cluding the future luminaries Dian Fossey and Jane Goodall), 
treating each, says Morell, “as if he were Paris handing Aph- 
rodite the prized apple.” During World War II, he ran a 
British spy network against the Germans in East Africa. Lat- 









Richard carried on the scientific legacy 
his father Louis, who studies a find in 1970 





§ er he used his intelligence skills against 
== the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya. 
z Envious rivals railed at “Leakey’s 
¢ luck” in finding hominid fossils—yet of 
= course it was not luck at all but rather 
* a combination of energy, optimism, 
persistence, a superb field team— 
known among scientists as the “Hom- 
inid Gang”—and an intimate knowl- 
edge of his native terrain. He and Mary 
made many significant finds, notably 
the fossil of the species they named 
Homo habilis (handy man), the earliest 
known tool user. Since the death of 
Louis in 1972, his unwavering position 
that Africa was the cradle of humanity 
has been rewarded with universal acceptance. 

Mary, estranged from Louis in later years, blossomed as 
ascientist. It was she who, at Laetoli in 1978, led the team that 
found the earliest known prehuman footprints, from 3.6 mil- 
lion years ago. She continues her research in retirement. 

Meanwhile, Louis’s scientific and activist legacy is carried 
on by son Richard and daughter-in-law Meave. Among Rich- 
ard’s major finds are further evidence of Homo habilis and, 
with Alan Walker in 1984, “Turkana Boy,” a 1.6 million-year- 
old skeleton of a strapping, adolescent Homo erectus. As direc- 
tor of the Kenya Wildlife Service from 1989 to 1994, Richard 
revitalized the country’s national parks and deterred poachers, 
but he made political enemies in the process. As combative 
and tough as his father, he has survived a kidney transplant 
and the loss of both legs below the knee after a plane crash. 

Today Meave and their eldest daughter Louise, the heir 
to the family business, handle most of the fossil work, while 
Richard runs an environmental consulting firm and takes on 
the dangerous task of leading political opposition to Kenya’s 
President, Daniel arap Moi. He scoffs at suggestions that he 
has his own sights set on the presidency, but few think that at 
50 he has reached the limit of his ambitions, or of his capaci- 
ty for achievement. After all, he is a Leakey. 
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WINDOWS'95! 
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Where: All Computer City Stores. (Call 1-800-THE CITY for the location nearest you.) 
When: August 24, 2 p.m. EDT, 1 p.m. CDT, 1la.m. PDT. (Get First-hand info from 
Mr. Gates and project engineers.) 
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Winning the 





Right to Fly 


A new TV movie, The Tuskegee Airmen, may help 
World War I1’s black fighter pilots get their due 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





IVE DECADES LATER THE WOUNDS 
are still fresh. Charles Dryden is 74 
years old now, but during World 
War II, when he was young, he 
was one of the Tuskegee airmen, 
the U.S. Army Air Corps’s first unit 
of African-American combat pi- 
lots. He remembers traveling in the South 
with his fellow airmen and being forced 
out of his seat and into the Negroes-only 
car at the front of the train, where the soot 
and smoke were thickest, to make room for 
German pows. He recalls being barred 
from the cafeteria at military bases, where 
Italian Pows were served hot meals. As he 
tells these stories, Dryden begins to cry. 
“How could my country do this to me?” he 
asks, “It still hurts like hell.” 

The first battles of a war are fought 
over territory; the final ones are waged 
over memory. The lack of recognition of 
the black Americans who first struggled 
for the right to train as pilots, then for the 
right to fly in combat, is one of the saddest 
lapses in U.S. military history—an impor- 
tant saga missing from most textbooks. 
Now after decades of struggle, the story of 
the Tuskegee airmen, and the vicious 
racism they overcame to become war he- 
roes, will finally reach a wide audience. 
Starting on Aug. 26, with additional play 
dates over the following few weeks, HBO 
will broadcast a TV drama based on the ad- 
ventures of the all-black 99th Fighter 
Squadron, which first went into combat in 
April 1943 and eventually shot down 16 
enemy planes, destroyed four more and 
damaged six others in just nine months. 
Laurence Fishburne (What's Love Got to 
Do with It), Allen Payne (New Jack City), 
Cuba Gooding Jr. (Outbreak) and Andre 
Braugher (TV's Homicide) play the much- 
decorated flyers. “Nothing compares to 
this,” says Robert Williams, 73, an airman 
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| who sold the story concept to HBO after 
spending 43 years shopping it around Hol- 
| lywood. “Not even flying 50 missions, 
shooting down two Germans and getting 
the Distinguished Flying Cross from the 
President”—all of which he’s done—“com- 
pares with getting this movie made.” 

The real-life story of the Tuskegee air- 
men began in 1939, when black leaders 
started to pressure President Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt to desegregate the armed 
forces. But among the military brass 
“there was a general consensus that col- 
ored units are inferior to the performance 
of white troops, except for service duties,” 
according to a 1942 memo to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. And the idea of 
blacks flying planes was preposterous to 
many white officers. Williams, who had 
learned to fly in his hometown of Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, before the war, recalls applying 
for military service when he was 20 and 
being told by the white recruiter, “The Air 
Corps is not taking niggers.” 


As the war effort geared up, the Army | 


was eventually cajoled into establishing 
one flight-training school for black pilots in 
Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1941. Hundreds of 
applications flooded in. The blacks who en- 
tered the program were a stellar group, 
with degrees from such top universities as 
Howard and Northwestern. Their military- 
aptitude-test scores were so high that 
white officers suspected cheating and 
made them take the tests again. Still, only 
five out of the first 13 trainees survived the 
rigorous course and the corrosive racism of 
some white flight instructors. Former De- 
troit Mayor Coleman Young and promi- 
nent New York City businessman Percy 
Sutton were among the 992 African Amer- 
icans who eventually passed through 
Tuskegee—only to discover that they were 
still second-class citizens in the eyes of the 
THE PLANE TRUTH: Fighter pilots Williams 
and Terry struggled to tell their stories 
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, ed Si | 
BRINGING BACK THE PAST: Left, Fishburne 
in character; the real airmen in action 


military. The Tuskegee units were contin- 
ually passed over for combat assignments. 
According to Charles (“Chief”) Anderson 
who headed the group of African- 
American civilian flight instructors train- 
ing the Tuskegee pilots, there were several 
suicides and daredevil fatalities among the 
intensely frustrated young flyers. Things 
began to change when First Lady Eleanor 
Roosevelt visited Tuskegee in 1941 and, 
against the advice of her staff, took a test 
flight with Anderson. It was a well-publi 
cized vote of confidence in the program. 
Soon the 99th Fighter Squadron was 
formed under the command of Benjamin 
O. Davis, the first black graduate of West 
Point, and dispatched to North Africa. 

Once there, however, the 99th was rel- 
egated to the routine duty of strafing ground 
targets. Eventually, they began escorting 
bombers to their targets, but the comman- 
der of the fighter group, Colonel William 
Momyer, went out of his way to make them 
feel unwelcome. TIME, in its Sept. 20, 1943, 
issue, questioned the fighting capability of 
blacks in general, asking, “Is the Negro as 
good a soldier as the white man?” 

Then, in January 1944, the squadron 
happened upon a group of enemy planes. In 
less than five minutes, the airmen knocked 
down five. Later that same day, another 
group from the 99th downed three more. 
They had proved they could fight. The 99th 
eventually became part of the 332nd, a larg- 
er all-black unit, and altogether the pilots of 
the 332nd flew 1,578 missions and won 150 
Distinguished Flying Crosses and 744 air 
medals, making them among the most 
highly decorated pilots of the war. They 
never lost a bomber under their protection 
and eventually white bomber pilots began 
to specifically ask for them. 

At a screening of the HBO movie in At- 
lanta this month for the annual reunion of 
the Tuskegee airmen, the audience 
cheered at the moment when Braugher, 
playing Lieut. Colonel Davis, says, “The 
word’s in about our next mission: Berlin 
And we weren't assigned—we were re- 
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quested.” By and large, the Tuskegee vet- 
erans loved the film, even though it takes 
artistic license with their story. “I'd like to 
have seen some more of the hazing and 
Army regulations we had to put up with,” 
says former navigator James Warren, “and 
I would like to have seen more on the offi- 


cers’ club mutiny.” Warren was in a | 


Tuskegee group sent to Freeman Air Force 


Base in Seymour, Indiana, in April 1945 for | 
further training. When they arrived, they | 


discovered that a separate officers’ club, 
with few amenities and dubbed Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, had been hastily set up for 
their use. The black officers protested, pre- 
senting themselves in waves for admit- 
tance at the regular officers’ club until 104 
of them were arrested and restricted to 
their quarters. One, 2nd Lieut. Roger Ter- 
ry, was court-martialed. 

Fifty years later, Terry, who com- 
pleted law school but couldn’t join 
the bar because of this conviction, is 
president of the Tuskegee Airmen’s 
Association. Presiding over the re- 
union banquet this year, he was flab- 
bergasted when an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force stood up and 
announced that the service had set 
aside his conviction, calling it “a ter- 
rible wrong in the annals of U.S. mil- 
itary history.” Says Terry: “I spilled 
my water glass. It is a relief for my 
wife and children.” 

After the war, the Tuskegee air- 
men found that their medals and 
flight experience counted for little in 
the professional world. Flying jobs in the 
private sector—indeed, most good jobs in 
the private sector—remained mostly closed 
to them. Airman LeRoy Eley worked as a 
flight instructor in civilian life; all 68 of the 
white pilots he taught were hired for com- 
mercial work, but he never got a job offer. 

The airmen also faced obstacles in Hol- 
lywood. Williams started pitching his air- 
men movie script to studios in 1952. Others 
also tried to bring the story to the screen. A 
1977 film about the airmen, starring Henry 
Fonda and Billy Dee Williams, fell apart be- 
cause of financing problems. Steven Spiel- 
berg toyed with the project, as did actor and 
producer Tim Reid, who tried to develop a 
mini-series for cBs in 1980. Finally produc- 
er Frank Price, who had carried the 
Williams script with him from one studio 
job to another since 1984, struck a deal with 
HBO. Even with a modest $8.5 million bud- 
get, the television project had no trouble at- 
tracting major talent. Says Malcolm-Jamal 
Warner (The Cosby Show), who plays one of 
the airmen: “It’s a crime, literally, that peo- 
ple don’t know who they are [and] that it 
takes a television movie to legitimize 
them.” —Reported by Deborah Edler Brown and 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and Joseph J. 
Kane/Atlanta 
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The Still Unfriendly Skies 


HEN THE WAR ENDED IN 1945, NONE OF THE 992 TUSKEGEE AIRMEN WAS 

able to get a job in commercial aviation. And even today, less than 1% 

of the approximately 71,000 pilots nationwide are African Americans. 

“It has been a struggle all the way,” said Perry Jones, a former Air Force 
flyer and Delta captain who heads the Organization of Black Airline Pilots. “We 
had more black pilots in 1942 than we do today.” Few jobs offer as much glam- 
our as an airline pilot's or pay so well—up to $180,000 a year at a major airline. 
And few jobs remain so overwhelmingly dominated by white males—97%. 
“Airlines only hired us because they were sued,” says Patrice Clarke Wash- 
ington, the first black female to gain her stripes as a captain at a major airline, 
United Parcel Service. 

Korean War flyer Marlon Green took Continental Airlines all the way to 
the Supreme Court in 1963, prompting a landmark judgment that opened 
commercial airlines to black pilots. It was 10 more years before a woman got 
that far, though during World War II 1,104 members of the Women’s Air Ser- 
vice Pilots covered 60 million miles ferrying 
every type of fighter and cargo plane, as well 
as testing planes and pulling targets for 
apprentice artillery gunners. Then, in a 
landmark case against United Airlines filed 
by the Justice Department in 1973, a federal 
court found entrenched discrimination and 
ordered United to “make up for lost time” 
by hiring blacks at twice the percentage of 
applicants who are black. In other impor- 
tant lawsuits, American Airlines was forced 
to drop a 5-ft. 6-in. height requirement— 
which put female applicants at a disadvan- 
tage—and USAir agreed to eliminate hiring 
preferences for the relatives and friends of 
employees—since the employees were over- 
2 cae tak: whelmingly white. 

wo sd r But even court-ordered affirmative 
fomale to gain captain's stripes — action is ineffective without constant vigi- 
lance. Despite the consent decree, United fell short of its goals, while federal 
agencies looked the other way. In 1988 the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission, prodded by congressional hearings, went back to court against 
the airline on behalf of hundreds of rejected blacks and women. Since then, 
United has recruited minority pilots, some of whom have fewer hours of expe- 
rience than most white applicants, bankrolled their additional training and 
managed to boost its minority pilots from 2.6% to 8.1% of the total, its female 
pilots from 1.5% to 5.5%. 

One of the main barriers for would-be pilots is economic. The average cost of 
acquiring the college degree and flying time necessary for a civilian pilot's 
license often surpasses $100,000. Loans and scholarships are not generally avail- 
able for flying lessons, as they are for medical or legal training. For that reason, 
four-fifths of airline pilots are still hired from the military. “Anyone in a safety- 
related field wants to hire the best-qualified person available,” says Judy Tarver, 
the former head of pilot hiring at American Airlines. “Military pilots are pre- 
screened, extensively trained and have a proven career path.” 

But the military, which has become a model of diversity at many levels, has 
yet to break up the white male fraternity in the most desirable ranks. White 
males still make up 98% of military pilots. Military officials say many minority 
servicemen lack the high level of education required for flight school. But both 
women and blacks argue that the culture is hostile to them—and the Tailhook 
incident, for one, seems to support that claim. 

The other obstacle, notes USAir pilot Philip Garland, is a lack of role models: 
“Many times on a flight, I'm not just the captain, I’m the only black on the 
plane.” Despite the inspiration of the Tuskegee airmen, the airline industry still 
has a long way to go. —By Margot Hornblower/Los Angeles 
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You thought I'd be endorsing an after-sports drink. 
And | am. Milk. 2%. Not only is it a better source 
of potassium than the leading sports drink, but it also has 
more vitamins and minerals per ounce. And besides 
tasting great, it happens to go really well with all my outfits. 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 





Michael 


Ovitz, the man who ran Hollywood, joins Eisner to 
make Disney the world’s beefiest media franchise 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


ICHAEL EISNER IS HAPPY 

doing things. He just has 

to be doing everything. 

In 1989, during the tele- 

vised extravaganza that 

launched the Disney 
MGM Studio theme park in Florida, Eis- 
ner noticed that a spangle from the cos- 
tume of one of the 1,200 dancers had fall- 
en on the red carpet. He waited till the 
cameras had passed, then darted out, 
picked up the spangle and put it in his 
tuxedo pocket. At Disney, neatness 
counts. So, for the chairman and CEO, 
does a twin obsession for the big picture 
and the smallest, shiniest detail. 

Last week Eisner was a very happy 
man. A fortnight after springing word of 
the Walt Disney Co.’s $19 billion acquisi- 
tion of Capital Cities/ABC, he announced 
that Michael Ovitz had agreed to leave his 
post as mega-boss of Creative Artists 
Agency and join the Mouse conglomerate 
as president, effective Oct. 1. In June, 
Ovitz, a.k.a. Hollywood’s Most Powerful 
Man, had passed up a $250 million offer 
to run MCA. So the news that he would be 
Eisner’s—or anyone’s—No. 2 left ob- 
servers giddy with admiration. “Disney 
now is not only the world’s biggest enter- 
tainment company,” says Porter Bibb, 
managing director of the brokerage house 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; “it is also 
the best-managed one.” 

Eisner could use the help. “When 
Michael took over,” says Richard Rainwa- 
ter, an Eisner confidant who helped bring 
him to Disney, “it had a $2 billion public 
market valuation. Today, after the merg- 
er, it’s a $30 billion to $40 billion business. 
And he’s got a team that can take a com- 
pany that size and have it grow at surpris- 
ingly high rates.” And the two Michaels? 
“They have always liked each other, and 
they'll have an absolute ball together.” 

The hire capped the busiest period in 





Hollywood's game of musical moguls 
since 1984, when Barry Diller moved from 
Paramount to 20th Century Fox, Eisner 
and Jeffrey Katzenberg from Paramount 
to Disney, and Frank Wells from Warner 
Bros. to Disney. Those shifts cued the cre- 
ation of Fox as a fourth TV network and 
Disney's growth into a multimedia behe- 
moth. Now, in less than a year, Katzen- 
berg leaves Disney and starts Dream- 
Works with Steven Spielberg and David 
Geffen; Ovitz’s partner Ron Meyer takes 
the vacant post at MCA; and Ovitz, the top 
dealmaker, joins Eisner, the most power- 
ful showman. Says director and CAA 
client Martin Scorsese: “It will be inter- 
esting to see what films get made, and 
who flourishes, in this new world order.” 

The industry convulsions could be 
seismic. Watch the Hollywood earth trem- 
ble! CAA clients like Tom Hanks and Tom 
Cruise feel orphaned, while rival agencies 
go all adrool, dreaming of talent raids. Or, 
as David Letterman—whom Ovitz sold to 
css as the $42 million late-night man— 
says, “Oh, my God, it’s the end of show 
business!” He’s probably joking. 

Huzzahs rang out from Ovitz’s new col- 
leagues. Says Robert Iger, president of Cap 
Cities/ABC: “My initial instinct, and the in- 
stinct that remains, is that I’m thrilled with 
it. Michael Ovitz knows our business, so 
there’s a familiarity that will lend support.” 
Harvey Weinstein, co-chairman of the Dis- 
ney subsidiary Miramax Films, calls Eisner 
and Ovitz “the greatest one-two combina- 
tion since Sandy Koufax and Don Drys- 
dale—only they're both Koufax. Mike Ovitz 
is the No. 1 talent magnet. Talent loves him. 
If you say, ‘Hey, Mike, I’m having trouble 
casting this movie,’ in about an hour you're 
not going to have much trouble.” 

Some observers have trouble picturing 
Eisner, 53, and Ovitz, 48, coexisting in the 
same company. Eisner calls it a partner- 
ship, but Ovitz’s title is president—not pres- 
ident and chief operating officer, as Wells’ 
had been before his death in a helicopter 




















crash last year. On the company’s offi- 
cial power flowchart, Ovitz is below 
Eisner and just above chief financial 
officer Steve Bollenbach and chief of 
corporate operations Sanford Litvack, 
who continue to report to the chair- 
man. “How can he run the operation,” 
an industry potentate wonders, “when 
the operations people don’t report to 
him? Ovitz is the most calculating per- 
son who walks the earth—and I say 
that asa compliment. So there must be 
another agenda at work here.” 

As an agent, Ovitz had hun- 
dreds of masters. “I’ve always 
worked for clients,” Ovitz says. 
“You're always working for some- 
body.” Now he has to please only 
two people: Eisner and himself. 
“What’s important is what Mike 
wanted for himself and feels good 
about,” says Freddie Fields, a film 
producer and the former head of 
Creative Management Associates, 
“not what other people perceive of 
his move.” Jim Wiatt, president of 
International Creative Manage- 
ment, spoke with Ovitz last week 
and says, “He sounded very re- 
lieved and happy he had made a de- 
cision—any decision. But clearly 
he’s happy he made this decision.” 

It’s been a long, gold-paved road 
for the Agent on High. In 1969, after 
UCLA (major: psychology), he en- 
tered the William Morris Agency via 
the mail room and was soon packag- 
ing daytime TV shows. In 1975 he 
founded CAAwith four William 
Morris partners, and within a decade 
it was Hollywood's largest agency. 
Now Ovitz packaged movies, pre- 
senting a studio with star, director and 
script of big-ticket properties; some 
(Ghostbusters, Rain Man) were hits, oth- 
ers (Legal Eagles, Havana) pricey flops. 
He brokered the multibillion-dollar sales 
of Columbia and MCA (twice). He 
brought the telephone companies to 


Hollywood. Along the way, he made | 


deals, fortunes, kings and enemies. 

Eisner and Ovitz go way back. In the 
early "70s, Ovitz was pitching show ideas 
to Eisner at ABC. Eisner tried to hire 
him then and, a few years later, at Para- 
mount. After Wells’ death, Eisner put 
out further feelers. The occasional busi- 
ness spat—Eisner was angry that Ovitz’s 
client Letterman spurned a Disney TV 
offer—never soured their relationship. 
The two families often vacation together. 
Decades ago, when the Manhattan-bred 
Eisner first visited Disneyland, Califor- 
nia boy Ovitz was his guide. 

Last month, three days before he an- 
nounced Disney’s acquisition of Cap 
Cities, Eisner called Ovitz and asked him 











to come to his home. “It’s nothing bad,” 
he assured Ovitz, meaning that Eisner, 
who last year underwent a quadruple by- 
pass, had no medical crisis to report. He 
spelled out the ABC deal to Ovitz, adding, 
“We now have this giant company, and 
I'd like you to seriously think about this.” 
Ovitz, Eisner says, “was shocked.” Two 
weeks later, the friends went hiking in 
the 12,095-ft. elevation of Independence 
Pass, near Aspen, Colorado. Eisner again 
popped the question, and Ovitz agreed. 
Why, finally, this time? Reports Ovitz: 
“He said, ‘Please.’ ” 

Now that Ovitz and Meyer are out, 
CAA faces the same fretful future that 
Disney did a year ago: no formal line of 
succession. Rumors have swirled about 
defections of CAA’s top managers and 
their celebrity clients. Barbra Streisand 
and Steven Seagal were whispered as 
ready to bolt the agency for rival ICM; 
Kevin Costner, it was said, had decided 
not to have any agent. That’s what Tim 
Allen is doing, relying on his manager 




















TELEVISION Tim Allen (with Richard Karn) has a 
top TV show, film, book—everything but an agent 





THEME PARKS You've just been named Eisner’s 
No. 2 man. Where are you going? Disney World! 





MOVIES Pocahontas fought to save her land; now 
Disney will fight DreamWorks for animation talent 











and attorney, and he’s a triple win- 
ner in TV, movies and best-selling 
books—all at Disney. 

Is this the dawn of the Post-Agent 
Era? If Ovitz can defect to a movie 
company, will the balance of power 
tilt back to the studios? “You'll see a 
frenzy to lock up talent,” predicts an- 
alyst Bibb, noting Meyer's MCA sign- 
ing of his ex-client Sly Stallone to a 
. $60 million, three-picture deal. “This 
will be a re-enactment of the contract- 
player system of the ’40s,.” And the ti- 
tanic studio struggles. Already Ovitz 
and Meyer are separately wooing 
Brad Grey, co-owner of the Brillstein- 
Grey management firm, perhaps to 
boost their respective TV divisions. 

According to an insider, CAA is 
being restructured along law-firm 
lines, possibly with senior and junior 
partners. Says actor-director Warren 
Beatty of the team: “They're smart, 
they're young; there’s no reason to 
feel they can’t do better. I think it 
was a good time for Ronny and Mike 
to proceed to a different area.” On 
the matter of succession, Bernie 
Brillstein, Grey’s partner, foresees a 
slow shakeout: “Eventually, a No. 1 
will emerge, the way Ovitz did from 
a group of five equal partners.” 

Ovitz may become the lion king 
of Disney. But that would require 
the death or transfiguration of Eis- 
ner, and you can bet the chairman 
isn’t planning on either one. Besides, 
there’s plenty of work to do. Disney 
is expected to be among the bidders 
if Thorn EMI puts its record unit on 
the block. Disney could also be in the 
running for a Southern California 
football franchise, an online service or 
new cable channels. “The asset base is 
extraordinary,” raves Ovitz of the new, 
beefier Disney. “And this company is so 
big that the whole issue of my autonomy 
is sort of irrelevant.” 

So is power mongering another ex- 
pectation that Ovitz means to deflate? 
“Part of the reason I did this,” he says, “is 
that it was time for me to make a change 
in what I was doing.” He had played the 
MCA dealas if Michael Ovitz were one of 
his top clients, deserving of a huge, his- 
tory-making deal. Maybe this student of 
Zen tactics was demonstrating the art 
of war one final time on a job he didn’t 
really want. 

But somewhere above Aspen, Ovitz 
decided he wanted to be coaxed into a 
new job, nearly as much as Eisner wanted 
to pick up the biggest, shiniest spangle in 
Hollywood. To make one or two men very 
happy, all it took was “Please.” —Reported 
by Sam Allis/Boston, Andrea Sachs/New York 
and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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CINEMA 


Indie 
500 


Thats how many low-budget 
movies there seem to be this 
summer, and a good thing too 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


LL RIGHT, NOW, HAVE WE HAD 
it with blockbusters? It’s true, 
we paid only $6 or $8 to see 
the Judge Dreddfuls and the 
Waterworlds Without End, not 
the $80 million or $200 quillion the stu- 
dios ponied up, but a lot of us still feel 
taken. All those tough-guy movies wore 
us down and knocked one another out 
But now that the big boys have slunk 
away, adventurous viewers are seeking 
a late-summer tonic in independent 
cinema 
The films can be made for $7 million 
(Desperado) or less than a million (Living 
in Oblivion). They may be based on plays 
(Jeffrey, from Paul Rudnick’s comedy) or 
novels (Nadja, from Bram Stoker’s Drac- 
ula). The stars may be esteemed actors 
(Gabriel Byrne and Kevin Spacey in The 
Usual Suspects) or the director's girl- 
friend (Maxine Bahns in The Brothers 
McMullen). Some sing, the others don’t. 
But all prove that films can be intimate as 
well as epic, that off-Hollywood is one 
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Byrne and Spacey turn a lineup 
reading into performance art in this devious thriller 


BY, 


Things are booming around Hayek and Banderas. Director Rodriguez's 











budget also blew up, 1,000 times, from his first film, but he still gives explosive fun 


destination for films of the next century. 

In several of these miniature movies, 
familiar motifs recur. Even independent 
films can be dependent on trends. 


1. It's Tarantino time. The popularity of 
Quentin Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction—the first 
independent film to earn more than $100 
million at the U.S. box office—will midwife 
plenty of melodramas with Tarantino's 

signature plot: men in groups 
2 and on a heist, talking until 
» the dark night of the soul 
: gives way to a red dawn. 

A solid twist on Tarantino 
Cheek is The Usual Suspects, 
written by Christopher Mc- 
Quarrie and directed by Bryan 
Singer. The film echoes Taran- 
tino’s Reservoir Dogs, but with 
less hysteria and a more intri- 
cate plot. For its quintet of 
thieves lusting for the big 
score, The Usual Suspects con- 
venes five scarred souls, in- 
cludinga chatty gimp (Spacey) 
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and an anguished antihero (Byrne). In Cal- 
ifornia on a quick job, they run up against 
a vicious, unseen ganglord named Keyser 
Sozé—a name that has the smolder of 
Satan in it. One by one, the thieves ... 

No, it’s far too snarly a skein to un- 
ravel here. The Usual Suspects flatters 
you into thinking you're thinking, sorting 
out the dead ends and red herrings, 
when you are really being toyed with by 
an intelligence as devious as Sozé’s. For 
those who don’t care whodunit, the film 
has superior skulking by some wonder- 
fully actory actors and brings high-wire 
wit to its high-gloss gamesmanship. 


2. It’s only a movie, Ingmar. Indepen- 
dent movies, like first novels, used to be 
autobiographical rites of passage. Now, 
too often, they are about making an in- 
dependent movie, a format that quickly 
surrenders to ego and ennui. So Tom 
DiCillo’s Living in Oblivion pleasantly 
surprises by its cunning. DiCillo’s mod- 
esty is also his happy arrogance, for this 
is an indie movie about the filming of 




















exactly three shots in an indie movie. 

Director Nick Reve (Steve Buscemi) 
is trying to shoot a mother-daughter 
chat, a love scene and a dream sequence. 
Well, maybe they're all dream se- 
quences: Reve? What's that French for? 
Or all nightmares, because everything 
goes hilariously wrong. The boom mike 
dips into the frame. The dwarf feels he’s 
being exploited. Then there’s movie star 
Chad Palomino (James Le Gros), an idiot 
hunk who unaccountably thinks he’s a 
creative artist; imagine Kato Kaelin mis- 
taking himself for Dustin Hoffman. The 
film is funny without pushing it and is 
acted with a deft, manic touch. 


3. Find a new ethnic group. Half the stud 
heroes in action films have a surname 
beginning with Mc-, but there aren’t 
many films about Irish Americans. Real- 
ly Irish ones, with the guilt and the 
corned beef and the weekly Mass and 
the guilt. Edward Burns—writer, director 
and co-star of The Brothers McMullen— 
means to fill that gap with this frail fable 
of three Long Island siblings (Burns, 
Jack Mulcahy, Mike McGlone) and their 
romantic angst. They talk, soulfully. 
They fret, winsomely. They annoy, a lot. 

The Brothers McMullen might be 
the bad movie Nick Reve is trying not to 
make. The acting is mostly stodgy, espe- 
cially by the family trio. Burns’ dialogue 
reeks of the page; it’s cluttered with 
more adjectives than a D+ student pa- 
per. And when the specter of clunky 
writing isn’t hanging over the actors, 
the shadow of a boom mike is. 


4. For Pete’s sake, have fun! Paul Rud- 
nick lives to be giddy. Court jester of 


the Plague Years, the 
gay playwright-essayist 
has brought his roman- 
tic comedy about AIDs 
(you'll have to take our 
word for it) pretty suc- 
cessfully to the screen. 
Jeffrey faces its antsy au- 
dience head on: when 
two men kiss, we see a 
shot of two movie-house 
couples, the guys gag- 
ging, the girls enthralled. 
Under Christopher Ash- 
ley’s direction, Steven 
Weber is beguiling as a 
90s Candide. He gets suave support from 
Patrick Stewart and a scene stolen from 
under him by Nathan Lane. 


5. Everybody light up! In indie films 
every character, it seems, puffs on a cig- 
arette—as a tribute to the tortured heroes 
of film noir, a gesture of offhand rebel- 
lion, a sacrament of elegance and fatal- 
ism. There’s an entire movie—quite a 
bad one, full of unwontedly tortured act- 
ing and a wildly wrong camera style— 
called Smoke. That in turn spawned a 
companion film, the much better Blue in 
the Face, to be released in the fall. Both 
revel in the outlaw ecstasies of tobacco. 
In Michael Almereyda’s Nadja, 
smoking is one of the few pleasures a 
vampire can take without harm. The 
Dracula family has come to New York 
City, and Nadja (Elina Léwensohn) is a 
kind of Lydia Languish of the undead, 
striking fashionable poses as she plants 
her teeth in a few sweet necks. With her 
bleached face, impossibly high forehead 
and black hood, Léwensohn looks like 





THE BROTHERS MC MULLEN Director Burns (with Mulcahy, Bahns and McGlone) tries 
for wry humor and heart, but his film plays like a wake—and not an Irish one 
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LIVING IN OBLIVION The bearded Reve (Buscemi), in a 
director's nightmare, tries to get it right the 86th time 
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Death in The Seventh Seal, only cuter. 

Though this film’s Van Helsing (lank, 
loopy Peter Fonda) sleeps inside a grand 
piano, Nadja is a fairly close reading of 
the Stoker tale. What distinguishes it is its 
serenely mannerist glamour. Almereyda 
shot parts in glorious “Pixelvision”—with 
a toy camera that gives the most garish 
images the patina of a dreamscape. Nad- 


ja is beyond a midnight movie; it’s a late 


late show for the artistic couch potato. 


6. When in doubt, do it again. A few years 
ago, Robert Rodriguez made the tamale 
western El Mariachi for an impossibly 
low $7,000. Now he has made a sequel— 
for 1,000 times the budget, which is still 
nothing to Hollywood accountants. This 
time it’s called Desperado. The avenging 
guitarist is played by actual movie star 
Antonio Banderas, but he’s still a reluc- 
tant gunaholic. (“Bless me, Father,” he 
confesses, “for I have killed quite a few 
men.”) Salma Hayek, a Tex-Mex houri 
with soulful eyes and bosoms till Tues- 
day, is the sex interest. And Living in 
Oblivion’s Buscemi drops by to give Des- 
perado the Indie Seal of Approval. 

Rodriguez has gone from backyard to 
back lot in one jump, but he hasn't lost his 
pizazz as director and editor. The picture 
is great kinetic fun—an explosion of pop 
talent. As El Mariachi says, “It’s easier to 
pull the trigger than to play a guitar—eas- 
ier to destroy than to create.” Rodriguez 
does both. Scaling the studio wall with 
this vigorous remake, he proves he can be 
both an artist and a hired gun. His future 
will be fun to watch. 


There’s nothing radical about most 
of these independent films; they're call- 
ing cards for directors with Hollywood 
dreams. They take old-fashioned genres 
and show the big boys how to do it in an 
even more old-fashioned way: small, 
smart and cheap. For these pictures are 
the soapbox racers that dare to compete 
against the sleek but bland big-studio ve- 
hicles. And who wouldn't prefer the Indie 
500 to Hollywood’s Formula One? a 











There are 30 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 






You may not associate Amway products with the outdoors but Amway sure does. In 
fact, Amway’ concern for the environment began with its first biodegradable clean- 
ing product 35 years ago. And, look at the range of products now 


available through Amway; granola bars, fruit juice, sunscreen, 


SUN 
PACER paper towels... even Goodyear” tires and the portable CD player 
On; 
PACER 
: [here is one thing, however, that you can’t see in the photo 
. above... Amway’s money-back 100% satisfaction guarantee. 
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And you thought you knew us. 
Find all 30? For ) 44-7167. In Canad il 800-265-5427 
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IT’S HARD TO 
HOLD A RACQUET 
WHEN YOURE 
DOUBLED OVER 
IN LAUGHTER. 


Masters of ceremonies: 
Bill Cosby and Alan King 


Ad: Rubin Ehrenthal & Associates 


Invited players: Andre Agassi, Pete Sampras, 

Boris Becker, John McEnroe, Ilie Nastase, Rod Laver, 
Stan Smith, Yannick Noah, Monica Seles, Steffi Graf, 
Gabriela Sabatini, Zina Garrison-Jackson, Mary Pierce, 
Martina Navratilova, Arantxa Sanchez-Vicario 


Player/Celebrity Lunch 11:00-12:00 Celebrity Tennis Competition 12:00-2:00 
Pro Shootout Competition 2:00-4:00 
General Attendance $12 
Courtside Box Seat and Celebrity Lunch $125 ($65 tax-deductible) 
For tickets, call Telecharge (800) 524-8440 or (212) 239-6250. 
For more information, call the U.S. Open Ticket Office (718) 760-6200 

Proceeds will benefit The Arthur Ashe Endowment for the Defeat of AIDS. 

Cornell University Medical Center, 1300 York Avenue, W115, NY, NY 10021 


THE FouRTH ANNUAL ARTHUR ASHE AIDS TENNIS CHALLENGE 


SUNDAY AUGUST 27TH, 1995 Za USA MA 


USTA NATIONAL TENNIS CENTER, FLUSHING MEADOWS 
v Video One Netwo 
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Sponsored by AETNA Supported by Chase, Citizen, Evian, Fujifilm, Son 
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Tumblings New Titans 


Tuning up for the 1996 Atlanta Olympics, the American pixies 
of 92 display maturity, experience and a bit more poundage 


By JILL SMOLOWE NEW ORLEANS 





ONE COULD BREATHE 
easier this time, without 
the uncomfortable sense 
that if a gymnast fell, she 
might shatter physically 
or crumble emotionally. 
Most of the top competi- 
tors at last week's 
National Gymnastics 
Championships in New Orleans’ Su- 
perdome were sturdy, poised high- 
school graduates. Three were veter- 
ans of Olympic competition, 
Shannon Miller, 18, who placed sec- 
ond in the all-around competition; 
Dominique Dawes, 18, who came in 
fourth; and Kerri Strug, 17, who fin- 
ished fifth. The intervening years 
have added height and weight to 
their frames and a maturity to their 
faces that lent new elegance and ex- 
pressiveness to their performances. 
The only Lilliputian in the 38- 
woman field was 4 ft.-5 in., 70-Ib. 
Dominique Moceanu, who finished 
first by .200 of a point. And even she, 
at 13, was something of a ’92 veter- 
an, having been a standout back 
then in the junior pack. All this 
bodes well for Atlanta. “We'll have a 
more mature Olympic team than 
ever before,” says Jackie Fie, inter- 
national technical director for USA 
Gymnastics. “We want to show we 
have healthy, well-adjusted young 
women who have a__ life.” 

Which, perhaps, is a polite 
way of saying USA Gymnastics 
wants to avoid a repetition of the 
"92 Games, when spectators, 
sports columnists and even some 
coaches were appalled by the joy- 
less intensity that pervaded the compe- 
tition. It is also an indirect response to a 
book by San Francisco journalist Joan 
Ryan, Little Girls in Pretty Boxes, that 
dwells on the least savory aspects of 
élite gymnastics. Ryan decries the 
sport’s preference in recent years for 
prepubescent bodies and the subse- 
quent eating disorders among many 
world-class gymnasts. She describes 
ruthless coaches who virtually starve 
their charges, athletes who are forced to 
compete with injuries, and dangerous 
tricks that have caused fatalities. 





Moceanu 





This year, in a departure from past 
practice, the competitors’ height and 
weight are not listed in press releases, 
and several coaches took pains to note to 
reporters that they have no scales in 
their gyms. “We didn’t like the stigma 
that we were driving people out of the 
sport,” admits Kathy Kelly, women’s 
program director for USA Gymnastics. 
“We're making an effort to respect the 
athletes.” That put out of bounds ques- 








THEN AND NOW: Since three years ago, 
below, Miller has grown up with style 
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tions about the effects of widening hips 
and budding breasts, though the more 
womanly shapes were evident in the 
scanty leotards worn by the competitors, 
who in ’92 averaged just 4 ft. 9 in. and 83 
Ibs. This year Miller, at 5 ft. and 94 Ibs., 
hardly stood out in the beefier pack. 

The question now is whether 
Olympic judges—and other teams—will 
make the same adjustment, favoring 
artistry over perkiness. The teams from 
Romania and the former Soviet 
republics, which have posed America’s 
stiffest challenges, are also expected to 
field older competitors in 96. Come 
1997, they will have little choice: in that 
year international rules will raise the 
minimum age of competitors from 15 to 
16, a direct result of the ’92 spectacle. 

Meanwhile, the New Orleans com- 
_ petition still offered the sort of 
2 carping and subjective judging 
that break gymnasts’ spirits and 
infuriate fans. After eighth-finish- 
ing Amy Chow, 17, received a 
modest 9.425 out of a possible 10 
for a lukewarm compulsory floor 
exercise, Moceanu earned a 9.8 
for a routine that ignited the 
crowd. Sniffed one judge: “If 
Chow got a 9.425, Moceanu 
deserved an 11.” But in the inter- 
est of creating a cohesive U.S. 
team, even flamboyant rival 
coaches Steve Nunno and Bela 
Karolyi kept their egos somewhat 
in check. Nunno, who in ’92 
boasted, “Bela is an ’80s coach; 
I’m a ’90s coach,” last week pub- 
licly welcomed Karolyi back to the 
sport after a two-year retirement 
with the words “Bela will always 
be the leader.” 

U.S. coaches and athletes alike 
say the prospect of competing in 
96 as the home team has been a 
huge incentive to stay in the sport. 
The old-timers, says Peggy Lid- 
dick, one of Miller’s Oklahoma 
City coaches, “have a special 
bond. They're like sisters. They 
were very young in ’92. They real- 
ly do appreciate each other.” Giv- 
en the coach hopping that is endemic in 
gymnastics, many of these young women 
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3 have trained together, and all, of course, 
= have competed countless times against 
3 one another. “I think it’s great we've all 


stayed in this long,” says Miller, who 
three years after delivering monotone 
interviews with eyes cast down at the 
floor, now looks reporters in the eye and 
even ventures an occasional smile. Says 
Liddick: “Our motto for "96 is ‘There’s no 
me in team.”” And if the coaches and ath- 
letes can live by it, that too will mark a 
new level of maturity for the sport. a 
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Breathe Right 


It’s almost elegant in its simplicity. If you have a hard time breathing, 

especially at night, Breathe Right strips hold your nasal passages open 

so you breathe easier. And for lots of people, that’s something to smile - ; 
Don’t Laugh. It Works. 


about. Breathe Right strips. In cough and cold sections everywhere. 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Did Someone Say Divorce? 


Watched for more eagerly than the Second Coming, 
the divorce of MICHAEL JACKSON and LISA MARIE 
PRESLEY was heralded again last week when the 
Daily Mirror, one of England's highest selling news- 


Although Dan Quayle isn’t 
known for inspiring confi- 
dence, a mutual 


papers, announced that Presley, incensed over a 
jaunt Jackson took to Europe with two young 
boys, had called it quits. Both Presley and Jack- 
son, who recently demonstrated their obviously 
genuine affection for each other in one of Jack- 
son’s music videos, denied they'd split (and the 





No Hard 
~ . 

Feelings 
Thirty-two years af- 
ter he needed the 
help of the National 
Guard to get past 
Governor George 
Wallace and enroll 
at the University 
of Alabama, James 
Hood, 52, has re- 
turned, this time to study for a Ph.D. And to 
prove he doesn’t hold a grudge, Hood plans to 
ask Wallace—who once pledged to “bar the 
schoolhouse door” to prevent desegregation— 
to hand him his diploma, come graduation. 
Now adean at Madison Area Technical College 
in Wisconsin, Hood says he realized even back 
then that Wallace’s stance was just a gesture. “I 
respect him as a human being. He did what he 
did because he the ultimate politician,” 
says Hood, who left Alabama shortly after he 
enrolled, in part because of the pressure of na- 
tional scrutiny. Sir then, the school has 
erected a sculpture commemorating his first 
enrollment. “I always said I would come back,” 
he says, “and 32 years later, here I am.” 
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fund has invited 
him onto its 
board of advis- 





ers. His job is to 

4 make nice with 
investors (minimum invest 
ment: $1 million) at annual 
gatherings. For fussy fund 
seekers, John Sununu is also 
on board 


A nasty feud 
boys’ father said < » between model 
Jackson was just an old family ari Anna Nicole Smith 
friend). But that didn't stop the 5 and E. Pierce 
New York tabloids from jumping Marshall, her 

all over the story. Jackson needs stepson, was nar 
ee acer oesme © rowly averted when both 

at the moment. On top of trying to parties agreed that the ashes 
rescue a tanking album, he’s su- of Smith’s dead multimillion 
ing the Mirror for reporting in = aire husband should be split 
1992 that his features had be- between them. “I'm at peace 
come “hideously distorted” by 
plastic surgery. 


with what happened,” she 
said. Now there’s just the 
teensy matter of the money 


Next: Tom Snyder Does Bergman 


“When my reps told me that Sydney Pollack wanted to meet me,” says 
GREG KINNEAR, “I assumed he probably wanted me to come by and 
wax his car.” In fact, the director wanted Kinnear—host of Later, NBC’s 
post-Conan O’Brien talk show—to co-star in a remake of Sabrina, 
alongside HARRISON FORD and JULIA ORMOND. “I was disappointed 
when I found out he wasn’t considering me for the part of Sabrina,” 
Kinnear says of his first film role. “But hey, you take your lumps in show 
biz.” Returning to earth—and Later—doesn’t seem to have had a 
dampening effect on his confidence. Although his character doesn’t get 
the girl, “Julia dug me,” Kinnear insists. “I mean, she’s only human.” 
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Michael Kinsley 


Generous Old Lady, or Reverse Racist? 


HERE WAS A WONDERFUL STORY IN THE NEWSPAPERS | opportunity may be “voluntary” for McCarty, but it is not volun- 
this month about an 87-year-old black woman in Hat- | tary for the whites who are thus excluded. 
tiesburg, Mississippi, named Oseola McCarty. Working Furthermore, opponents of reverse discrimination insist that 
all her life as a laundress, never marrying, living very | it does harm even to its intended beneficiaries, by stigmatizing 
plainly, McCarty managed to save an astounding $150,000. Fac- | them in the eyes of others and teaching them the wrong lessons 
ing life’s end, she has decided to give the money toascholarship | about race and effort. If that is true, it is equally true whether the 
fund for black students to attend the University of Southern Mis- | reverse discrimination is public or private. Is Oseola McCarty’s 
sissippi. Inspired by her example, Hattiesburg business leaders | blacks-only scholarship really sending the wrong signal? Is it re- 
have pitched in an additional $150,000. The first beneficiary of | ally doing the young blacks of southern Mississippi who will ben- 
McCarty’s largesse has “adopted” her, and vows to help the | efit from it more harm than good? Well, that’s the argument. 
heroine through her frail and lonely old age. We quite rightly hold the government to a more austere 
But wait a minute. Is this story inspiring? Or dismaying? For | standard of behavior than we do private citizens. That's because 
what McCarty is practicing, after all, is reverse discrimination, | the government, when it acts, is operating on behalf of all of us, 
sometimes even called reverse racism. Indeed, McCarty has | with our involuntary tax dollars. But Oseola McCarty’s scholar- 
even set up a quota—a 100% quota. No ship fund is not just a form of misbe- 
whites need apply for one of her schol- havior that we're allowing her to get 
arships. It is closed to them because of away with because this is a free country. 
the color of their skin. Is this not the very We think it is a positive, good thing. 
thing that all the Republican presidential Don’t we? So what's the difference be- 
candidates, and sundry moral scolds up- tween her admirable endeavor and all 
holding the alleged “true meaning” of that “bad” affirmative action? 
civil rights, have been clamoring to de- In fact, even McCarty’s modest pri- 
nounce? Where is Pete Wilson while vate effort implicates the government 
this woman proposes to travesty the in overt racial discrimination in sever- 
principles of racial equality that our al ways. It will be administered by a 
country holds dear? Why is Pat state university. The business contri- 
Buchanan not out there on the stump butions presumably will be tax-de- 
denouncing this élitist exercise in anti- £ ductible. Above all, the Oseola McCarty 
white social engineering? * Scholarship Fund—and indeed all pri- 
No person with a heart—and no 3 vate, so-called voluntary affirmative ac- 
politician with or without one—would 3tion—causes the government to be 
dream of criticizing Oseola McCarty’s : racially biased in its policy toward pri- 
magnificent gift. Yet what is the differ- "vate discrimination. The government 
ence in principle between McCarty’s gesture and the more com- | would quickly step in to stop even a sweet old lady from setting 
mon forms of affirmative action that are routinely excoriated? | up a whites-only scholarship fund. That would clearly violate 
There is only one: McCarty’s reverse discrimination is private | about 18 laws, including the 1964 Civil Rights Act. So those who 
and “voluntary,” not practiced or imposed by the government. | insist that the 1964 act—and civil rights principles generally— 
But there is less to this distinction than it seems. ought to be interpreted as race-neutral are left with a dilemma. 
Actually, the sweeping denunciations of affirmative action | Either they must modify their principles and accept that the 
that you hear nowadays rarely trouble to distinguish between af- | world is a bit more complicated than they pretend, or they must 
firmative action practiced by the government and affirmative ac- | haul Oseola McCarty into court for breaking the civil rights laws. 
tion in the private sector. And this is reasonable enough. After all, | I dare them. 
the allegedly poisonous effects of affirmative action are the same, The only sensible escape from this logical dilemma is to ac- 
no matter whether it is private or government-sponsored. In ei- | knowledge that—pending the arrival of perfect and universal 
ther case, there is a white (or male) “victim.” A white student can- | racial justice—the true meaning of civil rights principles does not 
not qualify for an Oseola McCarty scholarship because it is re- | require either individuals or the government to act in ways that 
stricted exclusively to blacks. Since the premise of the | are strictly race neutral. Specifically, and to be crude about it, it is 
scholarship is that it makes college possible for those who other- | O.K. to favor blacks in ways it is not O.K. to favor whites. To be 
wise could not afford it, that white person will lose an opportu- | sure, this is a troubling and potentially perilous conclusion. It does 
nity to attend the University of Southern Mississippi simply be- | not provide carte blanche for all forms of reverse discrimination. 
cause of his or her race. The decision to exclude whites from this | But it is the beginning of any honest debate on the subject. 
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Now the hardest thing 
about shipping is mastering the complexities 
of the double click 





Introducing FedEx Ship’ Using your modem, the software connects your 
the revolutionary new desk- computer directly to FedEx. It creates shipping 
top shipping software from labels and prints them on 






FedEx. Now with FedEx Ship, you can handle your own laser 
virtually any aspect of shipping a package with printer. Maintains a data 
just a few clicks of your mouse. hase of your customers. Schedules pickups, 
tracks and confirms delivery of your packages. 
All faster and easier than ever before. Without so 
much as picking up the phone. FedEx Ship. 
Once you get the double clicle down, it’s a 
whole new way of shipping packages. Fora 

free copy of FedEx Ship software for Windows 
or Macintosh, just call 1-800-GO-FEDEX’ or 


download at http://www.fedex.com., 


Federal Express 


Our Most Important Package Is Yours? 
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